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M.: LLOYD GEORGE’s carefully phrased and 








solemnly pronounced pledge that if the 

Liberal Party were returned to power at 
the coming General Election it would put such public 
work in hand as would reduce unemployment to normal 
proportions within twelve months without adding a 
penny to the rates or taxes, is likely to have a con- 
siderable effect upon the character of the coming 
electoral campaign. Such a pledge is open, of course, 
to the very obvious retort that the Liberal Party has 
not the remotest prospect of being called upon to 
fulfil it. But that retort by no means ends the matter. 
The important point to which Mr. Lloyd George has 
called public attention in this rather dramatic fashion 
is that the pledge is entirely capable of fulfilment by 
any energetic and enterprising Government. As we 
have maintained over and over again in these columns, 
“Work can be found ’—work of a thoroughly sound 
and economic character which in the long run would 
lighten rather than increase the burdens of the tax- 
payer. In the very heavy indictment that Mr. Baldwin 
will have to face in May or June, the major count is 
this: that he has stood with his hands in his pockets 
for five years, not only without making any attempt 
to grapple with the problem of unemployment, but 
Without even troubling to investigate the possibilities 
of its solution or seeming indeed ever to have bothered 
his head about the subject for five minutes. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s pledge is of real value, if only as a great 
public advertisement of the fact that a tremendous 
lot can be done to provide wages instead of doles for 
hundreds of thousands of semi-destitute homes, by 
any Government that possesses vigour and imagination. 


The Council of the League has not yet settled the 
“* minorities *’ question; the whole matter will come up 
again at the June session, on the report of a special 
committee of inquiry. The debate on Wednesday, 
however, did something to clear the air, and it passed 
off without any untoward incident. Dr. Stresemann’s 
eagerly expected speech revealed none of the bitterness 
of the Lugano occasion; indeed, beyond demanding 
fuller powers for the committee of inquiry, he was 
entirely dispassionate in his remarks. This is all to 
the good and may enable the League to secure con- 
cessions for some of the minority populations. But it 
seems that what the advocates of minority protection 
really want is not so much actual safeguards as the 
remedying of the injustices of dismemberment that ‘were 
inflicted by the Treaty of Versailles. This is particularly 
the case with reference to the partition of Silesia, and 
while Dr. Stresemann himself may desire, and doubtless 
does desire, fairer treatment for his compatriots who 
are living under Polish rule, there is probably not a 
citizen of the Reich who does not live in the hope that 
some day the lost Silesian territory will be returned to 
Germany. A striking picture of the conditions under 
which the Germans and the Poles are now living may 
be found in a pamphlet, Silesia Revisited, which has just 
been published by Colonel Graham Seton Hutchison, 
a former member of the Upper Silesia Plebiscite Com- 
mission. Colonel Hutchison has only just returned from 
a tour of investigation in the disputed territory, and his 
reflections illustrate very clearly the problems which 
to-day constitute one of the gravest dangers to the 
future of European peace. 

* * * 

The meeting of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office at Geneva next week will be 
attended for the first time by the British Minister of 
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Labour in person. The main reason for this “ star- 
turn’ is that the revision of the Washington Hours 
Convention figures on the agenda. The British Govern- 
ment’s refusal to sign this Convention has long been 
a scandal, and it remains to be seen whether the 
modifications that Sir Arthur Steel Maitland is going 
to press for will be acceptable to other nations. As yet 
we do not know precisely what these modifications 
are; but if they are in line with all the objections 
which the Minister has been accustomed to make 
against the Convention, they will seriously impair its 
value. In any case there will be strong opposition by 
the workers’ representatives to the proposal to put 
“‘ revision ” on the agenda of the next annual conference. 
Should this proposal be defeated again next week, as 
it was last year, the deadlock will continue, for the 
British Government are adamant against signing the 
Convention as it stands. Their attitude, as we have 
more than once pointed out in these columns, is 
unjustifiable and mischievous, and we believe that it 
has very little support from public opinion in this 
country. If our hopes of a change of Government are 
fulfilled at the coming General Election, the difficulty 
will vanish. The Labour Party would make no bones 
about ratification, nor the Liberals either, we think. 


* * * 


Though the details of the revolt in Mexico are obscure, 
it is evident that it is a sufficiently bloody affair and 
that it constitutes a serious challenge to the Government. 
The rebel generals profess to be in arms against the 
attempt to impose upon the country an unpopular 
candidate for the Presidency, and they demand “ effec- 
tive suffrage and an honest Government that will respect 
the liberties of the people.” But in fact the rebellion 
is the outcome of the conflict between the Agrarians 
and Labour. The Agrarians were left leaderless by the 
murder of the President-elect, Obregon, last summer, 
and they accused the Labour chiefs of complicity in the 
affair. There was no real evidence of this, but the result 
of the charge and the widespread suspicion it engendered 
was to force the Labour Party to withdraw some of its 
chiefs in order to placate its opponents. Portes Gil, 
the present President, is regarded by the rebels as the 
henchman of the real “‘ power behind the chair,” Sefior 
Calles. Calles has now been brought out from his retire- 
ment and is acting as Minister of War. He will no 
doubt fight the Agrarians—and the Catholics who are 
said to be supporting them—with the gloves off. He 
will have the advantage, it appears, of financial assist- 
ance from American bankers, as well as the sympathy 
of Washington. This means that the rebels will be 
unable to get arms, unless they can smuggie them, 
from the United States. In the circumstances the odds 
are on the Government. 


* * * 


The dramatic arrest and even more dramatic release 
of the young man Frank, who confessed to having 
forged the “ secret treaty ” published by the Utrechtsche 
Dagblad, calls attention to a scandal which since the 
war has assumed unprecedented proportions. We refer 
to the bureaus, which exist in several European capitals, 
for the fabrication of spurious treaties. By a strange 
coincidence, at the same time that Frank was making 
his confession, the German police arrested a gang of 
Russians, who pleaded guilty to having forged a 
document “ certifying that Senator Borah had accepted 
a payment of 100,000 dollars from the Soviet Govern- 
ment.” It is stated that in the flat of Orloff, the chief 
conspirator, three chests of forged Russian documents 


ee, 


were discovered, together with an elaborate chemica] 
apparatus and false seals for their fabrication. One of 
Orloff’s assistants was an ex-official of the Tsarist 
secret police, and it is expected that the investigation 
of the documents will throw much light on the numeroys 
Russian forgeries, including quite possibly the Zinovietf 
letter, that have long been known to be in existence, 
These nefarious activities, however, have not been 
confined solely to Soviet Russia or, indeed, to Tsarist 
Russian agents. In 1924 a Berlin newspaper published 
what purported to be a secret treaty between the 
governments of Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. This 
was immediately denied both in Prague and in Belgrade, 
and on examination the document was found to have 
been copied almost word for word from an old Austrian 


treaty of 1879. 
* * x 


Those people who, like ourselves, sincerely dread 
the establishment of anything in the nature of a literary 
censorship, will, we think, be well-advised to avoid 
basing their case, or any part of their case, upon the sup- 
pression and confiscation this week of the novel called 
Sleeveless Errand. The published reports of the pro- 
ceedings before the magistrate naturally did not contain 
the salient passages upon which the book was condemned 
and thus may have created a widespread impression 
that the few minor blasphemies which were reported 
formed the main grounds of its suppression. It is 
perfectly obvious that in any circumstances the police 
must retain the power to prohibit the general circulation 
of prurient and pornographic pictures or writings which 
have no artistic value. If that be admitted, as we think 
it must be, then there seems to be no serious ground of 
objection to the action of the police in this case. It is 
an outrage that the manuscripts, decent or indecent, 
of a writer of the calibre of Mr. D. H. Lawrence should 
be seized in the post, but that is another matter alto- 
gether. It is to the publishers that we must look to 
save us from a censorship. If they will cease to attempt 
to provide fifth-rate literature of the sort which sells 
only on account of its tickling sensuality, there will be a 
fair prospect that the works of serious and competent 
writers will be let alone. To attempt to destroy the 
present general powers of the police would be to make a 
general censorship almost inevitable. 

* k x 


The storm over petrol prices created by the action of 
the big combines, now at length acting in agreement 
with the Russian producing organisation, reflects, in its 
promptitude and fury, the vocality and parliamentary 
influence of the motor-using public. When the great 
meat firms raised the price of meat, there was not half 
such an outery, and the Food Council got scant publicity 
for its attempts to bring the pressure of public opinion 
to bear. In making this comparison, we are not 
suggesting that the price of oil is unimportant; for 
obviously it reacts on many people besides the users of 
luxury cars. The position is that, despite the existence 
of some outside producers, the price of petrol to the 
consumer is completely regulated by the big combines. 
These maintain that they have for some time past, 
thanks mainly to the competition of R.O.P., been selling 
at an uneconomic price. Now that R.O.P. has forced 
its rivals to admit it to a larger share of the British 
market, this competition ceases, and the price goes UP 
to an “‘economic”’ level. The question, of course, 1s 
whether the new level is really the lowest at which 
the combines can afford to sell. This, in turn, involves 
the discussion of what is a “ reasonable profit,” and 
whether, even if profits are not unreasonable, there 1S 
unnecessary waste in the costs of production and 
distribution. In the case of great international combines 
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like the oil trading groups, these questions are extra- 
ordinarily hard to answer. If petrol prices are capable 
of being regulated at all on any defensible principle, 
the method of regulation will have clearly to be inter- 
national. But we are far enough from having worked 
out yet any sound rules for national price regulation, 
and farther still from the means of tackling such a 
problem on international lines. 


Apart from this wider issue, the question of petrol 
prices raises again the old problem of the position of 
the British Government as shareholder in the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. The Government holds shares 
in, and appoints directors to, this concern; and un- 
doubtedly it has also again and again placed its political 
influence and prestige behind it. But the Government 
has given guarantees that it will not interfere with the 
commercial conduct of this concern, and it apparently 
regards the Anglo-Persian’s price policy as a commercial 
matter, with which it is debarred from interfering. 
This is surely an impossible position. As a leading 
shareholder and the body appointing some of the 
directors, including the chairman of the company, the 
Government cannot possibly avoid part responsibility 
for the company’s conduct; and the line of demarcation 
between commercial and other matters is in practice 
impossible to draw. It may be the case, or it may not, 
that the recent rise in prices is justifiable; or it may be 
that, even if it is not, the Anglo-Persian was, for reasons 
that have not been stated, bound to fall in with the 
price policy of the other producing groups. Whatever 
may be the position, the British public, as a leading 
contributor of capital to the venture, and part-controller 
of it, has evidently a right to know on what grounds its 
action has been based. 

3K * * 


Mr. Baldwin received on Tuesday a deputation from 
the Miners’ Federation, whose leading officials were 
just back from the International Labour Office meeting 
on the coal problem. No full official report of the 
interview has been issued as we write; but it does not 
appear from the published summaries that the miners 
can have derived any great expectations from what the 
Prime Minister had to say. He seems to have ex- 
pressed the view that the coal industry has now passed 
the worst, and is beginning slowly but steadily to climb 
out of the depression. Mr. Baldwin would naturally 
regard this as a reason why the Government should do 
nothing, though, if it were true, it would be a reason 
for hoping that Government action to help the industry 
could be taken with an improving chance of success. 
The Prime Minister, in dealing with the problem of un- 
employment, appears to have expressed the view that 
the surplus labour could be completely transferred from 
the coalfield area, by the methods now in use, within 
two or three years—a prophecy for which it is difficult 
to find even the smallest foundation in fact. On one 
point only did he give the miners cause to hope. He 
did, without making a positive promise, lead them to 

elieve that the Government will take measures to 
prolong the period during which the payment of thirty 
weeks’ contributions within the prescribed time will 
not be made a condition of the receipt of unemployment 
benefit. It has been evident for months past that this 
concession would have to be made; and the Govern- 
ment has, in effect, merely held up the announcement 
till the last possible moment. 

* x a 


On the same day as Mr. Baldwin received the miners’ 
deputation, Commodore King answered in the House of 
ommons a series of questions on the subject of colliery 
amalgamations. He was, as usual on this matter, 


evasive in his replies. Amalgamation movements had 
affected in all about sixteen per cent. of the colliery 
industry; he would not say that he considered this 
rate of progress unduly slow, or that it showed the 
necessity for the use of compulsory powers. In other 
words, the Government will do nothing. If sixteen 
per cent. of the coal industry had really been reorganised 
by the process of amalgamation, this would be something, 
though not nearly enough in relation to the need. But 
has it? Is not the truth that when one substantial 
group of collieries swallows an outside pit, all the col- 
lieries concerned appear as affected by the amalgama- 
tion, and are included in this sixteen per cent., even if 
in fact the only colliery affected in its working is the 
one that is amalgamated with the existing group? We 
are not suggesting that no progress at all has been made 
with the fusion of collieries into larger units, but only 
that the rate of progress is in reality a good deal slower 
even than the official replies would make it appear. 
And, apart from amalgamations, what has become of the 
national coal-marketing scheme that the owners were 
discussing a few months ago? A good deal was made 
of this in the press at the time, as a great step towards 
national unity in the industry. But of late no more 
has been heard of it. What has happened? Have the 
coalowners failed to agree, or are they still brooding on 
the matter in private? 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Lord Craigavon 
could claim the support of a strong majority in 
the Six Counties for the abolition of P.R. in 
Parliamentary elections. The system is no more 
popular in the North than the South; even groups 
which profited by the unwieldy county constituencies 
do not deny that these were thoroughly objectionable 
to the ordinary voter. Unfortunately, in returning to 
single-member divisions, Northern Ministers, in the 
hope of dishing their opponents, ignored their respon- 
sibilities as statesmen and acted in accordance with 
the worst traditions of caucus politicians. A glance 
at the map of the new electoral areas is the best 
comment on the argument that these would be arranged 
to ensure greater compactness and cohesion. Fermanagh 
has been so parcelled out that voters in Bellek, the 
most northerly point of the county, are included in 
the southern division; Derry City has been expanded 
on one side to take in a Unionist area six miles from 
the walls, whereas on the other a Nationalist parish 
within its boundaries has been tacked on to mid-Derry, 
which straggles across country, in a belt some twelve 
miles wide, to the Antrim border. Luckily for them- 
selves, Nationalist electors are grouped throughout the 
Six Counties in such solid blocks as to defy the most 
unscrupulous of gerrymanderers. It is improbable that 
they will lose more than one seat as a result of the 
breaking-up of the county constituencies, though 
this is certainly not the fault of Lord Craigavon’s 
experts. If they failed to reduce the voting strength 
of the minority, they have succeeded in segregating 
Nationalists so that they cannot possibly turn the 
scale in future in divisions where Unionists are at 
loggerheads amongst themselves. Lord Craigavon and 
his colleagues have apparently no fears that they run 
any risks by playing fast and loose with the principle 
of fair representation. Yet in the Belfast Corporation 
this week, members of all shades of politics were debating 
on the systematic personation which is now so much 
the rule in municipal contests, that candidates not 
only hire flying squads who troop from one dressing- 
room to another, but provide dressing-rooms and 
appropriate disguises. If it is sound policy to gerry- 
mander constituencies, it is equally sound policy to 
mpe rsonate voters. 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE 


HIS is the season of the Estimates, when the 
fancy of Parliament lightly turns to thoughts 
of war. Last week Sir Laming Worthington- 

Evans presented his bill for the Army—a matter of 
£40,500,000. The estimates for the Air Force come to 
£16,250,000, and for the Navy to £57,000,000, and the 
grand total for the fighting services is thus in round 
figures £114,000,000. Such an expenditure on such 
objects seems to the pacifist a monstrous folly; to the 
full-blooded patriot it spells parsimony. The ordinary 
man looks at it with a mixture of helplessness and 
doubt, certain only of two things—that it prevents 
his spending money in other ways in which he ought 
to spend it and wants to spend it, and that it does 
not even achieve its ostensible purpose of giving us 
security. But he sees no way out of the difficulty, 
and the Ministers who talk to him, and the 
bureaucrats and officers who prompt them, offer him 
none. ’ 

The Secretary of State for War presented his case in 
the House of Commons very effectively and even 
ingratiatingly. He was able to show that he was 
economising. The sum he asked for the Army is half 
a million less than last year. He has withdrawn troops 
from China, disbanded the West African regiment and 
reduced the garrison in Sierra Leone. He is “ mechan- 
ising’ as hard as he can. And Great Britain has in 
the last five years made substantial savings in her 
Army, while other countries—the United States, France, 
Italy, Germany—have enormously increased expendi- 
ture on theirs. All this is true. But is it the whole 
truth, or even the most important part of the truth? 
A considerable proportion of our military forces is 
required, no doubt, for Imperial defence. But what 
about the rest? Are all the men and the guns and the 
tanks designed solely for home defence, or are they the 
nucleus of another “ expeditionary force” for use in 
a continental war, in France or in Germany? Is this 
the War Office’s interpretation, and the Conservative 
Government’s interpretation, of Locarno? If so, we 
think it is a bad one. If Great Britain is to be involved 
in another European war, we do not believe that she 
will advantage herself or her allies, whoever they may 
be, by putting infantry and artillery and tank corps 
across the Channel. There are further economies 
possible in the Army estimates, even without waiting 
for that agreed all-round disarmament that everybody 
wants and nobody is in a hurry to get. 

The Navy is still more reducible, if we would but face 
facts, and look forward instead of backward. That is, 
of course, more than we can expect from the Admiralty 
and the “‘ Blue Water” school of Britons, who dote on 
the ideals, if not of Drake’s or Nelson’s age, at least 
of Lord Fisher’s. But sane men will insist on the Navy 
having some relation to realities. Clearly the day of 
capital ships is past. They have little purpose now 
beyond what a schoolboy would call “‘ swank.” We 
want vessels for service in the outlying parts of the 
Empire and for the protection of merchantmen in the 
event of a war. But what sense is there in preparing 
for more battles of Jutland? What sense is there, for 
that matter, in envisaging any great naval war? We 
are not going to fight America, and plans based on the 
hypothesis that we are are about as useful as plans for 
repelling an invasion from Mars. What else besides 
America—Japan, a resuscitated Germany gone mad, 
France, Italy—may obsess the minds of our Admiralty 
we do not know. But, whatever it is, it wants sweeping 
out. The Navy costs too much money, and neither old 
sentiment nor new hallucinations ought to stand in the 
way of its reduction. A big lump could easily be taken 








a 


off that £57,000,000, especially if we had the sense to 
come to an agreement with America over the “ freedom 
of the seas.” In any case, agreement or no agreement, 
there is one point which should be insisted on. There 
appears to be a rule by which the Navy has allotted to 
it a certain proportion of the total—at present one-half— 
a sum, that is to say, equal to the combined expenditure 
on the Army and the Air Force. If this ridiculous ideg 
of a proportion is to be maintained, it ought to be 
definitely and at once revised by excluding America 
altogether from the purview of the Admiralty. They 
should not be allowed to ask for a penny piece on the 
plea of providing against hostilities with the United States, 

This brings us to the third service. The Air Force 
is to-day by far the cheapest of the three. Whether or 
no we ought to spend more on it, and if so how much 
more, are questions which may be open to dispute. 
But there can be no doubt whatever that its cost 
relatively to that of the Army and the Navy ought to 
be much higher. If there is to be a “ next war,” it will 
by universal consent be largely a war in the air, in 
which ships and land troops will play a subordinate role. 
And, even apart from a general war on the large scale, 
the aeroplane is more and more asserting its claim to 
be the most effective instrument of police. If, then, 
we are going to put our trust in armaments, we had 
better put it in the right kind of armaments. If we 
want competition, let it be competition with France 
in aeroplane construction, or with Germany in what 
Mr. Garvin calls “‘ chemical potency,” rather than 
competition with America in shipbuilding. For it is 
the flying machine and the gas-bomb which will tell, 
and not the cruiser and the howitzer and the bayonet. 
In all the circumstances Sir Samuel Hoare can hardly 
be censured for going too fast in his “‘ modest scheme of 
expansion,” or for his warning that the “ progressive 
reduction of net Air Estimates cannot be expected to 
continue.” 

But evidently we need something beyond a mere 
reshuffling of the estimates. Aeroplanes may be better 
value for our money than battleships or tanks; but will 
even they be more than a poor best from the point of 
view of security? What we want is disarmament. 
To that, of course, we all pay lip-service—greater or less 
according to our temperament, our religion, our pro- 
fession or our party. Few of us take seriously proposals 
for complete and immediate disbandment of all the 
armed forces of the world. Most of us would rejoice 
to see an all-round limitation of men and material, 
even though we may believe that the main advantage 
of that would be economy rather than security. This 
is a kind of disarmament which the British Government 
ought to take the lead in promoting. It is easy to argue, 
as Mr. Baldwin and his friends constantly do, that they 
have done as much as anybody else in Europe of 
America. But that is not much to boast of, even if it 
is true. And if Mr. Duff Cooper was right when he 
solemnly told the House the other day that this Govern- 
ment has done everything in its power to pursue a policy 
of general disarmament, then it is pretty clear that this 
Government is a feeble-minded old thing. Our Foreign 
Secretary and the experts who accompany him to 
Geneva have won a European reputation as the holders- 
up of plans for disarmament. They may not deserve 
all the reproaches that are cast at them; but they 
certainly cannot claim to have shown any ardour in 
the cause. And do our present relations with America 
cast no reflection on the policy or the intelligence of 
the British Government? Have its efforts to come to 
terms with Washington always been, in Mr. Duff 
Cooper’s phrase, “ sincere and unrelaxing = Has its 
refusal to sign the ‘‘ Optional Clause ” for arbitration of 
disputes had nothing to do with the general reluctance 
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to get down to the business of reducing armaments? 
And is Sir Austen Chamberlain’s subservience to France 
a likely way of dissipating the fears that make the 
nations hug their guns? The plain fact is that the last 
four years have brought us neither the security nor the 
saving that we were entitled to look for. We are in 
urgent need of money for the development of our 
resources at home, for education, for public health. 
We cannot provide it because we must pay £114,000,000 
a year for instruments of war to maintain a precarious 
peace. It is high time we had a Government that will 
give us a firmer peace and charge us less for it. 


THE TREND OF WAGES 


HE level of wages, we used to be told, depends over 
T short periods on the supply of labour in relation 
to the demand for labour, while over long periods 
it somehow adjusts itself to the ‘ productivity” of the 
labourer. These principles, simple enough to lay down in 
the abstract aridity of a text-book, were always somewhat 
difficult to reconcile with the observed facts of the industrial 
system. But so many of the data were not observed, or, 
at any rate, were not reduced to any usable form or order, 
that it was not easy to bring actual facts to the disproof of 
text-book hypotheses. Even now, though far more data 
about wages are gradually becoming available, there is so 
much we simply do not know that discussions of the problem 
still include a large element of guess-work. That is, in 
part, why index numbers of wages are such unsatisfactory 
things, and why it is possible to put forward such divergent 
estimates of wage-changes as the familiar calculations of 
the Ministry of Labour and the new index-number just 
published by Professor Bowley through the Royal Economic 
Society. 

But the lack of adequate data is not the only reason for 
these differences of opinion. Ask a body of intelligent 
workmen what they consider to have been the course of 
wages since 1914, and most of them will probably reply 
that real wages have fallen, or, at any rate, that they have 
not increased. Put a similar question to a group of 
economists and statisticians, and most of them will answer 
confidently that real as well as money wages have definitely 
risen. Here seems to be a clear conflict of view, which 
ought to be capable of being settled by fuller knowledge 
of the facts. Yet this is not wholly the case. For the 
question whether wages have risen or not is to some extent 
ambiguous. The answer depends on what is meant by the 
word “ wages,” and on this it will probably be found that 
those who give the divergent answers are by no means 
agreed. 

In the first place, does the word “* wages ” refer to earnings 
or to rates? The Ministry of Labour’s calculations are 
based, in the main, on the changes in agreed Trade Union 
tates of wages, Trade Board minimum rates, and so on. 
But it is evidently quite possible for the amount which a 
worker is able to earn to change considerably, in piece- 
working trades, without any change in these agreed rates. 
The possible pace of production may be slowed down, or 
speeded up, by causes quite beyond the workers’ control, 
as well as by a change in his own effort applied to his job; 
and his earnings may thus move up or down without any 
change in the rate of wages which he receives. Moreover, 
there may be a change in the duration of the normal working 
week; and in that case the movement of wages will appear 
to be quite different according as hourly or weekly wages 
are taken as the basis of calculation. Again, when trade 
1s good, the worker may work overtime, whereas when 
trade is bad he may actually get far less than a normal 
week’s work. Are changes in the normal hours to be taken 


‘into account in estimating the movement of wages? And 


are changes in the actual hours worked, which may be quite 
different from the normal hours, to be regarded or ignored ? 

Then, yet again, there is a constant shift of workers 
going on both from job to job within the same trade or 
industry, and between industry and industry. The relative, 
numbers of skilled and less skilled workers are always 
changing, and so are the relative numbers of men and 
women, adults and juveniles, miners and railwaymen, 
manual and non-manual workers, and so on. Clearly, any 
or all of these shifts of relative numbers may be from higher 
to lower, or from lower to higher, opportunities for earning, 
and may thus affect the total wage that is to be divided 
among the working population. Are we, in calculating 
changes of wages from one period to another, to take account 
of all these various shifts, or are we to ignore them? Over 
short periods, we are practically compelled to let them 
alone for lack of information; but if we are to attempt to 
measure them over longer periods, there will obviously be 
room for more than one view about the best method of 
measurement. 

A good many more points of this sort might be adduced 
to show why it would be very difficult, even if the available 
data were far more abundant than they actually are, to 
arrive at an agreed measurement of wage-changes. Thus, 
whereas the Ministry of Labour’s wage index reckons the 
rise of wages between 1914 and 1924 at from 70 to 75 per 
cent., Professor Bowley’s new index makes it no less than 
95 per cent. Between 1924 and now, both calculations 
agree in regarding the changes as very small. The Ministry 
of Labour still leaves its estimate at the old figure of from 
70 to 75 per cent., while Professor Bowley reduces his to 
94 per cent. This difference, however, arises not from any 
dispute about the facts, but from the selection in the two 
estimates of different data for inclusion, from the assigning 
of different degrees of importance to data included, and 
from the inclusion in Professor Bowley’s calculations of 
factors influencing earnings—as distinct from rates—-of which 
the Ministry of Labour takes no account. Especially the 
higher estimate given by Professor Bowley is due to his 
calculations, which tend to show that for a normal working 
week earnings have risen substantially faster than wage- 
rates. This is due partly to an increase in the number and 
proportion of piece-workers to time-workers, partly to a re- 
grading which has promoted more men from unskilled to 
semi-skilled occupations, and partly, in all probability, to 
an increase in the intensity and productivity of labour 
within the reduced working hours that have become estab- 
lished as normal since 1914. 

Professor Bowley’s calculation on these points is probably 
correct as far as it goes; but it does not carry the matter 
very far. For, as he can use only those trades for which 
information is available in the special form which his index 
requires, his data are necessarily less inclusive than those 
of the Ministry of Labour. There is thus considerable room 
for error, both because the samples selected may not be 
representative, and because they may not be given the 
correct weightings in the general index. Moreover, even if 
it is correct, it by no means follows that a wage-index 
calculated so as to allow for the new factors which Professor 
Bowley introduces will furnish even an approximatcly 
correct measurement of working-class prosperity. For it 
takes account neither of unemployment nor of under- 
employment. Complete unemployment must doubtless be 
excluded from a pure wage-index, which only purports to 
measure the wages of those employed. But should under- 
employment be similarly excluded? If the increase in the 
piece-work earnings possible in a normal working week is 
to be taken into account, should not the decrease in earnings 
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due to the fact that, say, a mill or a pit works only three 
instead of six or five days a week also be included in the 
reckoning? Otherwise the index will measure neither 
rates nor actual earnings, but only the purely hypothetical 
earnings that would be possible if a full week were being 
worked. A wage-index compiled on this basis is likely to 
be even more misleading, if use of it is made as an index 
of working-class prosperity, than a crude calculation based 
simply on the changes in rates of wages. The Ministry of 
Labour’s index is cruder that Professor Bowley’s, but it is 
probably, as a prosperity-index, considerably nearer the 
truth. 

Even complete unemployment can hardly be left out of 
an attempt to calculate the prosperity, as distinct from the 
actual wages, of the employed. For, apart from the fact 
that unemployment affects the yearly earnings of those not 
continuously in work, very many working-class households 
include more than one wage-earner, and if some of these 
are unemployed, the wages of those in work have to con- 
tribute towards the support of the others, to some extent 
even if unemployment benefit is being received, and to a 
much greater extent if it is not. The employed and the 
unemployed are not two segregated groups; the lack of 
wages of the unemployed as well as of the under-employed 
reacts on the standard of life far beyond the actual persons 
directly affected. 

Professor Bowley might perhaps reply to these observa- 
tions that they are directed, not against his new index- 
number, but only against its use as an index of working- 
class prosperity. This, he might claim, he has not said 
that it is. But it remains true that he has not made clear 
that it is not, and that use is already being made of it in this 
way. The Ministry of Labour’s index has, for years past, 
constantly been used as a prosperity index in arguments 
about the working-class standard of life. The new index 
is already being cited against the official index, in order to 
show that the standard has really risen more than the 
official index suggests. Now, it is fully to be admitted that 
the Ministry of Labour’s index is open to many objections, 
and is not really an accurate index either of earnings or of 
working-class prosperity. But its use for this purpose has 
been comparatively unobjectionable, because, even if only 
by a fluke, there has seemed to be some ground for holding 
that the numerous factors which it ignores have tended to 
some extent to cancel out, whereas Professor Bowley, by 
introducing a number of new factors making on the whole 
in the same direction, without introducing others that 
would have told the opposite way, produces, when his index 
is put to the improper use of a measure of prosperity, a 
highly misleading result. This is not in the main Professor 
Bowley’s fault; for he is confined to the data that are 
available in a statistically usable form, and we have only 
minor criticisms to make of his use of these data. But it 
is evident that, when only some of the data are available, a 
widening of the basis of choice among these data need not 
serve to eliminate error, but may serve to exaggerate it, at 
least unless the greatest care is exerted in defining exactly 
the purposes for which the result can properly be used. 

We conclude, then, by rejecting the new index absolutely 
as a key to the changes in the working-class standard of 
life. This is apart from the point that any general index 
of wages or earnings, however accurate, is mainly an arrang- 
ing of many different sets of data. The fact that the average 
level of wages is up so much per cent. does not help to 
any material extent the workers in those industries in 
which the; level of real wages has suffered a heavy fall. 
The general rate of wages and the changes in it are abstrac- 
tions which, useful for certain limited purposes, become 
highly dangerous when they are used in connections to 


ee, 


which they are inappropriate. And in this case to the flay 
in any general wage-index is added the particular objection 
that Professor Bowley’s new index puts itself definitely jy 
competition with an index already in existence. This 
makes it necessary to scrutinise it very closely in its applic. 
ability to these particular purposes. Our conclusion js 
that while it may have other uses, it is far less applicable than 
the official index as a measurement of working-class pros. 
perity. The average working-class standard of life has 
probably risen a little since 1914; but we do not believe, 
and we see no evidence to suggest, that it has risen to any. 
thing like the same extent as “‘ wages” in the technical 
sense in which Professor Bowley’s index employs the term, 


IN DEFENCE OF PUNISHMENT 


DO not know whether the Victorian father, who, as 
I he flogged his erring son, murmured, “* This hurts me 

more than it hurts you,” is a mythical figure. I myself 
was badly brought up: in other words, I escaped the 
whippings I deserved; so that I am unable to say whether 
this monstrous hypocrite existed outside legend. If he 
did, there is no milder name that can be applied to him 
than hypocrite. There are, of course, exceptions to every 
rule, and now and then a kindly man may have been 
discoverable to whom torturing a child was self-torture. 
But he can never have been common. It is safe to say 
that few men have ever struck a child who did not enjoy 
striking the child. A man who does not enjoy striking 
a child ought not to strike a child at all. I do not mean 
that flogging, if indulged in, should be sadistic, but that 
it should be an expression of anger and indignation. If 
it can be justified, it can be justified only as giving 
relief to a parent’s or aschoolmaster’s feelings, because—this, 
at least, is my opinion—it never yet did any good to mortal 
boy. Steele and Thackeray were both moralists, but they 
both protested against the folly of flogging. Hence, if it is 
to be preserved as a form of punishment, it should be put 
in its right place among the dubious pleasures of those who 
are no longer young. 

Whether we have the right to enjoy punishing those who 
have done wrong is another question. Dean Inge, if we 
may judge from an article he has published in the Evening 
Standard, appears to think that we have. At least, he 
objects strongly to the theory that punishment should be 
inflicted on the wrongdoer only as a deterrent. “The 
essence of punishment,” he declares, ‘is retaliation. It is 
the expression of the righteous indignation of society, and 
its object is to cause the offender as much pain as we think 
hedeserves. This is the plain truth of the matter.” If this 
is true, it is fairly clear that inflicting punishment must 
give us pleasure, since it is not intended either to do good 
to the offender or to deter others from committing a similar 
offence. It is a satisfaction of our desire for revenge, and 
as this it obtains the blessing of Dean Inge. 

Whether it deserves this blessing or not, revenge, as the 
proverb says, is sweet. There is nothing the natural man 
enjoys more than a thoroughly vindictive punishment 
inflicted, not on himself, but on somebody else. Even the 
humanest know that unholy rapture. Indeed, it is often 
the humanest people—people who love dogs and birds—who 
are the most savagely vindictive. I remember many yeals 
ago reading a review of a novel in which the hero was 4 
man of science who inoculated guinea-pigs with tetanus 
in the hope of discovering a cure which would save human 
beings from the same disease, and who himself died of 
tetanus in great agony as a result of getting cut by a broken 
glass tube in the course of his experiments. The reviewer, 
obviously a passionate humanitarian, denounced the viv! 
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sector for experimenting on animals, as from his point of 
view he had every right to do; but he did not stop short 
at this. He went on to gloat on the sufferings of the dying 
vivisector—the “vile brute” and “inhuman monster,” 
as he called him—and to express his satisfaction that the 
man had got what he richly deserved. One would have 
thought that a human being who had a heart capable of 
being touched by the sorrows of a guinea-pig might have 
spared a pang of sympathy for an errant fellow-creature 
dying one of the most painful of deaths. But we are so 
made that one sympathy often excludes another, and we 
become inhuman in the jubilee of our humanity. 

I saw an example of this contradiction one summer day 
when I was sitting in a garden in Essex, entirely surrounded 
by women and children. In an adjoining field the corn was 
being cut with a reaping-machine, and, as the grain fell 
to the earth, a rabbit would occasionally escape from its 
disappearing jungle and bolt for the hedge. One or two 
labourers, knowing that this would happen, lay in wait with 
huge sticks and aimed what they hoped would be mortal 
blows at the rabbits flying past them. It was not a pleasant 
sight, and it was only the reflection that one had often eaten 
rabbits oneself—a loathsome dish, I agree—that kept one 
from looking on the labourers as vile fellows. The women 
and children unfortunately did not pause to indulge in this 
reflection. One of the women—a charming and _ tender- 
hearted creature who would assassinate you if she saw you 
robbing a bird’s nest—stood on the bank and shouted 
“ Brutes !” at the rabbit-hunters, who were luckily shouting 
and laughing too loudly over the chase to hear her. When 
one of the men tripped at top speed over another’s stick and 
fell headlong, a little girl—somebody’s niece, no doubt, 
but not mine—raised a cheer and cried: “I hope he has 
broken his leg!” ‘* Oh, I could kill them ! ” exclaimed the 
tender-hearted lady, and the three little girls stood on the 
bank, shouting ‘‘ Beasts! Murderers!” It was in vain 
that I reminded them that we had lunched on two excellent 
chickens, done to death in a more cruel fashion than the 
rabbits, all of which, indeed, except one, escaped. “I would 
like to see them tortured,” said the humane lady, and who 
can doubt that at that moment she experienced all the joy 
known to an American lyncher fired by moral indignation? 

If the law did not restrain us, it is certain that the world 
would be full of humanitarian, as well as of personal, 
revenges. It became clear fairly early in the history of the 
human race, however, that revenge, though, after love, the 
purest of human pleasures, could not safely be left in private 
hands. Hence laws came into existence which enabled men 
to enjoy the passion of revenge by proxy. It is difficult 
to analyse our feelings and to say exactly how much of the 
pleasure of retaliation the ordinary man gets when he reads 
that a malefactor has been sentenced in the courts to a heavy 
punishment; but I am sure that the element of pleasure 
exists. I doubt if we have any deep vindictive feeling 
against burglars or those who have committed crimes 
against property; if we find any satisfaction in their being 
sent to prison, it is only because we feel that the world is a 
little safer for their temporary removal from it. On the 
other hand, thousands of people feel distinctly revengeful 
when they read of certain crimes against women, children 
and animals. If a man, proved to have treated a child 
cruelly, is given a light sentence, letters pour into the papers 
demanding a punishment that will satisfy the sense of justice ; 
and it is easy to see from the tone of the letters that the 
Writers are eager, not merely to deter others from committing 
the same crime, but to make a brute suffer as he deserves. 
It is the same if a man who has starved an old horse or 
flogged it unmercifully escapes with a fine. Our instinct 
for revenge rises in revolt and we clamour for a real punish- 


ment. For the time being, we are lynchers in our hearts. 
Every man is a born lyncher. 

Even so, I doubt whether punishment can be justified on 
any grounds except that it acts as a deterrent to the evil- 
minded. True, the desire for retribution is a natural 
instinct, and an instinct that in its turn has probably served 
a useful purpose; but, cramped and confined by law and 
the progress of civilisation, it has been so modified that it 
may even ultimately become a mere remnant of its old self, 
like the caudal appendix, and, in any case, the principle of 
deterrence has made it no longer necessary. Dean Inge, 
in attempting to show that punishment should be retributory 
and not merely reformatory or deterrent, makes use of an 
extraordinarily fallacious argument. He imagines the case 
of a man who has murdered his father and mother, and 
suggests that, if punishment should be only reformatory and 
deterrent, an enlightened judge ought to address the 
murderer in this fashion : 


“Prisoner at the bar, you have been found guilty of a crime 
which in the days of our barbarous ancestry would have been 
thought worthy of exceptionally severe punishment. In ancient 
Rome you would have been tied up in a sack with a dog, a monkey 
and a cock, and drowned in the Tiber. Still more cruel penalties 
might be quoted from other codes. 

** We, however, have abandoned the vindictive theory of punish- 
ment. The crime which you have committed is proved by statistics 
to be the rarest of all offences. For one reason or another, there 
seems to be practically no temptation for children to murder their 
parents. It is, therefore, not worth while to make an example of 
you in order to deter others from conduct to which they show no 
propensity. 

“There remains the other just object of punishment, as a 
deterrent. But as you are now an orphan it is impossible for you to 
repeat the offence for which you are now convicted. The judgment 
of the court is that you are bound over to keep the peace for six 
months.” 


The mistake Dean Inge makes in treating his imaginary 
case is, of course, that he implies that in present circum- 
stances a murderer is hanged not for having committed 
murder, but for having murdered a particular person. This 
happens not to be so. It does not matter to the law to-day 
whether a man has killed his father and mother or only his 
greengrocer. The punishment is the same, and the parricide 
is hanged on the theory that his execution will act as a 
deterrent, not only to potential parricides, but to potential 
murderers of all kinds whatsoever. The theory may be 
wrong, but, if it were not widely held, capital punishment 
would be abolished to-morrow. 

None the less, it is curiously pleasant to find the Dean 
making so frank a confession of the vindictive element that 
he finds in human nature, or, in other words, in his own 
bosom. He is often wrong-headed, but how refreshing it is 
to find a writer who does not attempt to hide the real nature 
of his thoughts in woolly cant! In his love of retribution 
he is a representative man—representative not only of the 
** shoot-’em-down ” clubmen, but of all those men, whether 
autocrats or Bolsheviks, who detest the most objectionable 
of their enemies as King Henry detested Becket. Extreme 
men of all parties will respond sympathetically to his 
declaration that ‘“‘ the State has as good a right to remove 
undesirable citizens as a gardener has to weed his garden,” 
and to his assertion : 


Political crimes ought to be more, not less, severely punished 
than private. Those who make plots against society must expect 
to be treated as public enemies; good intentions are no excuse 
whatever. 


Dean Inge, however, appears to have lost sight of the fact 
that on this principle the Bolshevik State has as much right 
to weed out the Christian and the capitalist as the capitalist 
State has to weed out those who plot its ruin. Such 
weeding-out satisfies a deep-seated instinct, and, th erefore 
has something to be said for it. The chief argument against 
it is that it is so often futile in its purpose. Weeding-out 
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was tried in Ireland, and now we have Mr. Churchill, in 
his latest book, confessing its futility and quoting the 
saying: “The grass grows over a grave, but never over 
the gallows.” If the satisfaction of the punisher were the 
justification of punishment, most of the ruthlessness of 
history would be justified. But men must be practical 
even in revenge, and the luxury of retaliation may be bought 
at too high a cost. wv %. 


THE MARIE CURIE HOSPITAL 


T was in 1898 that Madame Curie succeeded in isolating 
I radium. The great names that are associated with 
hers are those of Henri Becquerel, and her husband, 
Pierre Curie, whose valuable life was deplorably cut short 
by a motor car not many years after. “A nine days’ 
wonder,” said an enemy of science to me when I was talking 
with enthusiasm of the new element and its astounding 
properties : but that was nearly thirty years ago, and still 
the wonder grows. The X-rays had been discovered only 
some two years previously, and before very long the pioneers 
of the new physics were able to show that certain of the 
properties of radium and uranium were due to the produc- 
tion of radiations identical in nature with the X-rays. 
Six or seven years ago I wrote an article here, called “‘ The 
Ethereal Organ,” in which I indicated in outline the mighty 
gamut of about fifty octaves (sixty-two is the latest number 
mentioned now), at one end of which are the waves of 
‘** wireless,” whilst the other or ‘“‘ treble’? end is made 
up of the X-rays, softer to harder, and the gamma rays of 
radium. During these years I have repeatedly discussed 
the ultra-violet rays (of which there are three octaves), 
in view of the fact that their first half-octave is an essential 
constituent of complete sunlight, and of its incomparable 
therapeutic power, now at last recognised in the highest 
professional quarters. The suggestion has recently been 
made that we may give the letter W to the rays, little 
explored as yet, which lie between the ultra-violet, or UV, 
and the X-rays. It is with the highest pitched of these 
X-rays that we are here concerned. 

Various public announcements have acquainted the 
reader with the now irresistible advance of the truth that 
radiation is better than surgery in the treatment of cancer. 
In view of such events, I will not concern myself to answer 
the abundant adverse comment proceeding from the vast 
and long-entrenched vested interests which have so effectu- 
ally delayed the advance of radiology in this country. 
Two young pioneers who, unlike our “ leading” surgeons, 
had been at the pains to visit Stockholm, Brussels and 
Paris, where the real progress is being made, have recently 
taken their own lives after leaving it on record that “* pro- 
fessional jealousy” had been their enemy; but they have 
not lived in vain, however foolishly they may have died, 
and already there is more radium for service against cancer 
in their memory. The readers of this journal have not 
been misled on this matter, and my only regret is that I have 
not ventured to write even more freely. However, before 
we proceed to contemplate the hopeful prospect, I will 
merely note that, as recently as 1927, the Cancer Hospital 
and the Middlesex Hospital refused the offer of the Medical 
Research Council to provide them with radium enough for 
the patients in fifty beds, if the hospitals would provide 
those beds and comply with the conditions very rightly 
laid down by the Council for the best utilisation of the 
store of radium (from gun-sightings in the war) at its 
disposal. The authorities of both hospitals—now begging 
publicly for radium—voted against the acceptance of this 
offer, and that fact alone would suffice abundantly to justify 
the strictures here passed upon the monstrously selfish, 


<-te, 


arrogant, obstructive and anti-social record of the surgeons 
in this country as a body in respect of the radiation of 
cancer. 

Women suffer from cancer even more than men. They 
suffer especially in organs, the womb and the breast, which 
are accessible to radium. It was a woman who discovered 
radium. It was a distinguished medical woman in our own 
country, Dr. Janet Lane Claypon, who went into the records 
of eighty thousand cases of this type in women, and found 
radiation superior to the knife. The time was clearly come 
for medical women to act on behalf of their own sex, 
Obstetrics is neglected in medical education. ‘‘ Women and 
children last” is evidently the motto of that venerable body 
of men, the General Medical Council. We all begin as 
children, and children begin as the unborn; but everybody 
knows, or ought to know, that the study of the health and 
diseases of women and children receives not one-tenth of 
the attention it evidently demands, in our medical curriculum, 
The time is long overdue for the appointment of a proportion 
of women to the General Medical Council. Meanwhile, the 
neglect of obstetrics leads to the production and neglect of 
those uterine lacerations in which cancer of the womb begins 
—a disease to which, in every period of two hours or less, 
a hapless woman succumbs in England and Wales : a disease 
which the Cancer Committee of the League of Nations 
has unanimously declared to be largely preventable, in 
accordance with the arguments submitted to the reader 
here during several past years. 

The Medical Women’s Federation have not yet tackled the 
problem of the prevention of uterine cancer, but they have 
made a magnificent beginning with the use of radium to 
cure this disease. Already we may say that, wherever 
radium is available, the ghastly and deadly operation of 
panhysterectomy should be condemned as gross malpraxis. 
Leading women gynecologists, who have been doing this 
operation for a quarter of a century, now say that they 
will never do it again. (The immediate mortality, when 
honestly estimated, including the inevitably large number of 
cases on which the surgeon learnt how to do this operation, 
was about thirty-five per cent.) Radium supersedes the 
knife. The primary mortality disappears altogether and 
the end results are far better. 

The second scientific report of the Cancer Committee of 
the Medical Women’s Federation is now being prepared. 
The first was a most encouraging document. The time has 
evidently come for a forward step. Women who are doing 
such superb work as this ought not to be compelled to use 
borrowed radium, lent them by men who must be softly 
spoken to; nor should it be necessary to move this radium 
about, under escort, from one hospital to another, for lack 
of any centre where time and labour and risk of loss of the 
precious element can be saved. 

Money has been and is being found. I am proud to 
record that readers of my own articles on the subject have 
already subscribed some hundreds of pounds to the large 
sum which is required. Let me again give the name ol 
Lady Briscoe, M.B., 30 Harley Street, W.1, the Honorary 
Treasurer, to whom contributions may be sent. Readers 
who had seen a tithe of what I have seen, or a hundredth 
part of it, and who have any sentiment in them, or any 
cold scientific vision, should count themselves privileged 
to send their cheques to Lady Briscoe, and reckon there- 
after that they were saving women’s lives from most cruel 
death, by means of their radium, as surely as if they were 
on unsleeping duty, with more than human skill, night 
and day, for ages to come, in the new hospital. 

For there is to be a new hospital, and Madame Curie has 
given her consent to the proposal that it should be named 
after her. The Marie Curie Institute has been its ante 
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natal name, but it will probably be known as the Marie 
Curie Hospital when it is opened in two or three months’ 
time. Its address is 2 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, London, N.W.— 
a few yards from Swiss Cottage. Work on it is now actively 
proceeding. Thirty beds, I believe, are hoped for. At 
first, cancer of the womb will be the chief concern, but no 
medical woman who has had the privilege of seeing the 
action of radium in cancer of the breast will be content until 
radium is available, in skilled hands, to achieve in that form 
of cancer (which kills even more women than cancer of 
the womb) such results as those recorded last year by Mr. 
Geoffrey Keynes, from St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Where 
radium: is available, the surgical operation for cancer of the 
breast is now to be regarded as a dangerous and poor second 
best—as also in the case of cancer of the tongue. 

On this whole subject the most recent and authoritative 
document is now before me, and should be studied by all 
who have any professional, civic or personal duty or re- 
sponsibility of any kind in relation to cancer: it is called 
“Medical Uses of Radium,” and was published a few 
weeks ago by the Medical Research Council (Special Report 
Series, No. 126). The leading article on this Report, pub- 
lished in the British Medical Journal for January 19th, took 
the form of a condemnation of the present writer’s attempts, 
made in the lay press, to recognise the place now earned 
bv radium. Medical and other readers of the British Medical 
Journal who rely on that article for their knowledge of the 
Report would be well advised to study it for themselves; 
or, failing that, to read the following sentences from the 
introduction, which were not quoted nor referred to in 
the British Medical Journal article, and the substance and 
tenor of which will greatly surprise many of its readers : 


It is not going too far to say, for instance, that any woman suffering 
from early carcinoma of the cervix uteri can have the disease locally 
removed by means of a definitely planned course of radium treatment 
as surely as by surgical means, or that a man with a malignant 
growth of the tongue can likewise have the disease locally cured. 
In the latter case, even if the growth should have extended to the 
glands, radio-surgical methods would offer a good prospect of 
eradicating the disease. These statements, which are here put 
forward with conviction, spell progress.” 

Homage now for the past and high hopes for the future, 
to Madame Curie, to the pioneers of radium therapy in 1913, 
to the Medical Women’s Federation, and to the Marie 
Curie Hospital; and let us rejoice that, at last, after 
thousands of years, mankind may begin to say, Evit the 


surgery of cancer. LENS. 


Correspondence 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE LORD 
MAYOR’S FUND FOR DISTRESSED MINERS 
To the Editor of Taz New StTaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—Having lately returned from relief work in South Wales, 
I have been much interested to read your comments on this 
subject in the last two issues of Tue New Statesman. More 
especially I was interested in your criticisms of the regulations 
laid down by the administrators of the Lord Mayor’s Fund. 

In the centre to which I was attached there was much un- 
favourable comment on the fact that the young unmarried men 
between 18 and 30 were being penalised. With regard to the 
issue of grocery vouchers, the instructions seem to have been 
worded in such a way as to be capable of misinterpretation : 
they were generally interpreted to mean that these unfortunate 
young men were ineligible, and they were consequently struck off 
the list for that form of relief. I hear that protests have already 
made themselves felt, and that these regulations may be made less 
stringent. 

The order prohibiting the issue of new clothing to unemployed 
men was also the subject of strong criticism. Relief workers 
reddened with shame when they had to explain to such men 
that new boots might be given to those who had found jobs, but 
not to those who were tramping the snowy roads “ seeking work.”’ 


There were also some trenchant criticisms of the boots supplied 
to necessitous school children by the Lord Mayor’s Fund. Surely 
it is pure waste of public money to supply boots that, after less 
than a week’s wear, are unfit for use. This happened just before 
I left. I am glad to say that the offending boots were replaced 
by the firm that had supplied them, with the acknowledgment 
that the soles were not entirely made of leather. 

Your remarks on the policy of transference, as pursued by the 
Government, would, I fancy, meet with a good deal of support 
in Wales. Certain districts may indeed be ** dead ” in the sense 
that the pits are worked out, but this surely does not mean 
that the Welsh coal trade as a whole is doomed to early dissolution. 
On the contrary, the owners have signified their belief in its 
revival by reopening several pits. True, the same number of 
men will probably never again be employed, but why should 
they not be employed in new industries? To adopt the policy of 
transference is to put up a warning notice to those industrial 
concerns that had begun to look towards the Bristol Channel. 

In the meantime, there is plenty of public work to be done. 
One cannot look at the bare mountain sides, denuded of their 
timber during the war, without asking oneself if reafforestation 
would not be a paying policy for a country that imports its pit 
props from across the North Sea. 

As for housing, in the town of 80,000 persons in which I have 
been working, practically no building has been done since the 
war. Some of the houses in the poorer quarters are more like 
horse-boxes than human habitations, and your description of 
them as “the derelict debris of industrialism ’’ is far too kind. 
Sanitation is of the most primitive description. One can only 
guess at the stench that must arise in the summer from the filthy 
little waterways that flow between the houses, collecting unspeak- 
able refuse on the way. Surely there is plenty of work here to 
be done ! 

Finally, may I point out that this policy of providing work in 
the district might have the effect of rehabilitating those local 
tradesmen who have suffered most cruelly through the distress in 
the coalfields? Not only have they given credit to the extent of 
thousands of pounds to the unemployed, but they are also (in 
some cases at least) the creditors of the Board of Guardians. 
Some consideration should certainly be given to those who have 
borne so large a share of the burden of relief.— Yours, etc., 

March 6th. N. W. MILNE. 


THE LACK OF TALENT IN PARLIAMENT 
To the Editor of Tire New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The writer of the review of Lord Haldane’s autobio- 
graphy in current issue complains, in a striking passage, of the 
lack of younger men of commanding talent and personality in 
the present Parliament. Is it not evident that this is due to 
the war? If the Great War had taken place in 1890, it is very 
likely that Lord Haldane, Lord Oxford, and others of their 
contemporaries whose names you mention would have been 
killed. Had it taken place in 1900, the nation would probably 
have lost some or all of the men who, half a generation younger, 
are now in their “fifties and early ’sixties, whom your reviewer 
regards as the last representatives of a dying tradition.—Yours, 
ete. M. S. Amos. 

25 Oakley Crescent, S.W. 3. 

February 3rd. 


SUICIDE AMONG JEWS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In the article on “ Suicide”? which your contributor, 
“YY. Y.,” published in your issue of March 2nd, he remarked 
that ‘ of all peoples, the long-oppressed Jews are the least given 
to self-destruction.” This was probably true before the Great 
War; the reason was to be sought in the controlling influence 
of religion, as well as in the traditional view of the Jew in locking 
upon life as something sacred. But investigations that I have 
recently made show that a very serious change for the worse 
has since taken place. 

Owing to the demoralising influences of the war, the 
recrudescence of anti-Semitism, and the economic distress pre- 
valent among very large sections of the Jews in Central and 
Eastern Europe, self-murder is not only more common among 
them than it was before, but also more common then among their 
neighbours. In 1925 there was such an epidemic of suicide 
among the Jews in Warsaw (82 cases being recorded in a couple 
of days) that the rabbis issued special appeals to their flock to 
have faith in better times, and tried to stem the evil by enacting 
that those who took their own lives should be buried outside the 
limits of the cemetery, 7.e., in unconsecrated ground. These 
appeals, however, had only a passing effect, as in 1928 as many 
as 891 Jews (of whom 591 were women) committed suicide in 
Warsaw, forming more than one-half of the total number of 
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suicides (1,680) for the year in that city, although the Jews 
constitute only a third of the population. 

A similar alarming increase of suicides has taken place among 
the Jews in Germany and Austria, so far as the statistics available 
show. In Prussia, during the period 1912-19, the rate among 
the Jews rose from 32 to 40 per 100,000, whilst among the non- 
Jewish population it declined from 22 to 18. Similarly, among 
the Jews in Vienna, from 1914 to 1920, the rate of suicide 
averaged 2°52 per 1,000, whilst among the non-Jews it was only 
1°98. I am afraid that “ Y. Y.”’ will have to revise some of his 
views on this melancholy theme.—Yours, etc. 


29, Pattison Road, N.W. 2. IsRAEL COHEN. 


THE POLICE SEIZURE OF BOOKS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am afraid it is rather late in the day, but I can give 
you an instance of the non-delivery of correspondence. 

January a year ago I was out in the South of France and 
ordered from a French bookseller at Monte Carlo a couple of 
books which are not permitted to be sold in this country, namely, 
Ulysses, by James Joyce, and Sodome et Gomorrhe, by Marcel 
Proust. 

In due course—some time in February it must have been, and 
when I had returned—I received a letter stating that the books 
were now to hand and would be sent to me at my home address 
on receipt of 183 frances (I think it was. At any rate, I know I 
sent £1 10s. in English notes). 

I replied, enclosing the money in my letter, but never received 
the parcel of books. I thought that the notes had been stolen 
in the post, as that was the explanation given to me as being 
most probable by a friend of mine who had lived some time in 
France. Consequently I did no more about it. I now feel that 
I should have written to the French bookseller inquiring whether 
the money had been received or, at any rate, informing him that 
I had sent it. However, I did not do so, as I was annoyed, and 
I was not sure of my ground in pursuing an inquiry. 

If you can tell me of any method of obtaining the books I 
mentioned and any others which I may wish to obtain from time 
to time I shall be obliged. 

However, I realise that as I am not a literary critic or in any 
way connected with the publishing trade, that may be im- 
possible. So, somewhat reluctantly, I must confine this letter 
to the information which you called for and leave it to you, if 
possible, to advance my personal interests in the matter. 

Yours, etc., 

Gresham House, H. W. H. BEAumMonr. 

Old Broad Street, E.C. 2. 


ARCHDEACON PALEY 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I be allowed to make a small addition to ** Affable 
Hawk’s”’ charming sketch of Archdeacon Paley? 

The author of Evidences of Christianity declared that the 
summum bonum of human existence was to sit still and read 
Tristram Shandy. Surely an endearing, if slightly surprising, 
trait !—Yours, etc. A. ©. FT 





DANTE 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 
Sir,—The passages “ Anthologist ” is in quest of are, no doubt, 
Paradiso viii. 145-8; and x. 55-63.—Yours, etc. 
Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks. PaGET TOYNBEE. 
March 2nd. 





CECIL HOUSES 
To the Editor of TuE New STATESMAN, 

Sir,—Will you allow me to mention in your columns the fact 
that the Home Sccretary is opening our third Cecil House at 
194 Kensal Road, North Kensington, next Friday, the 15th, at 
3 p.m. ? The new house will accommodate 60 women and 20 babies. 

Since we opened our first Cecil House in 1927 (offering homeless 
women bath, bed, and tea for 1s. a night) over 51,000 beds have 
been occupied; yet last week we had to turn away 42 women 
through lack of room. 

Once the initial expenditure—purchase of freehold, equipment, 
etc.—is defrayed, each Cecil House is entirely self-supporting, 
and invites no further public subscriptions. We are now des- 
perately anxious to raise funds to found a fourth Cecil House. 
All particulars can be obtained from 11 Golden Square, W. 1.— 
Yours, etc. KEITH CHESTERTON, 

Hon. Organising Secretary. 


| 


Miscellany 


APPEARANCES 


Te are very suspicious of season-ticket holders op 
the railway in Germany. Take a look at the ticke 
and you will see for yourself. ‘‘ This little photo. 

graph a ticket?” you ask. ‘“‘ Why, I could easily get g 
little metal frame like that and put my passport photo 
into it!” And then you turn it over, just to make sure 
of the details, and find that the well-known bit of paste- 
board is there, after all, snapped into the back to keep the 
photograph tight against the glass front. 

A man showed me his in the train one day. We were 
going on the electric from Hamburg to Hochkamp, where 
I was staying—a journey we had made together twice 
before. I well remember our first meeting. I had then 
been in Germany just long enough to pride myself on being 
not too blatantly English. I had barely completed the 
operation of lowering myself with the necessary gentleness 
on to the hard wooden seat of the third-class compartment 
when I caught him sizing me up with a critical eye. 

“You are English, not?” he began, as soon as he saw 
that he had my attention. ‘I spik English. I vwas in 
England in the vwar. I vwas a captive . . . at Holy-port. 
You know Holy-port?”’ I doubt if my pride would have 
survived the blow had he not told me that it was only my 
grey flannels that had given me away. 

“No, I vwas not in England again. I have no money. 
Iam a teacher; I teach in Hamburg, ina... Volksschule— 
Sie verstehen? I go each morning in the train to Hamburg. 
But the paying is bad, and life is difficult—very difficult.” 

I would have sympathised with him, but he would have 
none of it. No, there were many teachers who had found 
themselves without a post after the war, and had been 
without one ever since—thousands. And with the univer- 
sities sending out so many new men every year they had 
no hope of ever getting one. He was fortunate—very 
fortunate indeed—to be in a school. 

He had a brother—his only brother—who was in a far 
worse plight. He was one of those who, seeing no prospects 
in teaching for many years to come, had tried to turn to 
something else. He was a free-lance journalist now, hacking 
enough to keep himself in one small room that looked out 
on one of the old canals and was dirt cheap because of its 
numerous disadvantages. Any unusually high tide might 
bring the water in the little fleet up over the ledge of the 
window, and in no time the room would be half filled with 
the muddy stuff.... 





And much more. His English failed him, but he found 
that he got on much better without it. He only omitted 
one point from his autobiography, and that I could fill in 
from my own experience. He did not say how he came 
to be living at Hochkamp along with Hamburg’s biggest 
business men. Half the house-owners in the new suburb 
of Hochkamp were poorly paid professional men whose 
earnings afforded a bare livelihood and nothing more. 
Previous thrift had enabled them to build there when the 
land was cheap, and then came the ruinous period of in- 
flation, bringing in its train decreased earning power and 
increased taxation. Their efforts to meet the expenses of 
upkeep would have been ludicrous had they not been s0 
pitiful. The very family I was staying with was such 
a one. First a room or two were let off, then half the 
house, and more rooms, in order to avoid selling, until the 
owner was living with his family in two or three rooms 
tucked away in a sort of semi-basement. 

Some of them sold, at a loss, if they could find a buyer, 
but most of them clung to the last vestige of their pro- 
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sperity, with the droll consequence that penniless pro- 
fessional men such as my host, or my train acquaintance, 
live in their own houses—fine, modern villas they are, too— 
side by side with wealthy shipping magnates and the like. 
And my friends still hoist the old nationalist colours on 
their flagstaff outside, as proudly as their neighbours, 
although the one is compelled to take paying guests in 
his best rooms, and the other is unable to afford to give 
even a bed to his struggling brother. 

My teacher friend had the German habit of carrying his 
hat looped on to his coat-button, and I could not help 
noticing when I saw him the last time that he had had his 
hair cut. It was not merely cut, as we understand it, but 
shaved right off, as the fashion is among some classes there. 
He broached the subject, for a German knows little reticence, 
even in the most intimate matters. 

“ You see I have had my hair cut,” he said; “‘ what do 
you English think of this fashion in hairdressing? ” 
 “Tt’s certainly hygienic,” I said; ‘‘ but we always like 
to have some hair to dress.” 

“T also.... Have you seen the season-tickets we have 
here?” he asked suddenly, after a pause. 

He pulled his out of his pocket and gave it to me to look 
at. I was interested in the little photograph of him, but 
I was keener still to find out how it “ worked.” 
theless, I had to give it back to him unopened. 

He smiled. ‘It just can’t be done,” he said; “ that’s 
the whole idea of the thing. You see, the custom of sharing 
tickets became so prevalent a year or two ago, in spite of 
all the precautions taken to stop it, that the State Railways 
were forced to devise some sort of ticket that could only 
be used by one man. When the idea of a photograph 
occurred to them, they thought their problem was solved, 
but in those days men thought nothing of changing the 
photos. This is designed to prevent even that.” 

He showed it me again. ‘“ The ticket is invalid if the 
front is broken, the frame is too strong to bend, and the only 
way to get at the picture is by taking out the cardboard 
back. To do that you must tear the ticket in two, which 
is what the Company does when it expires. The ticket is 
absolutely foolproof once the cardboard is pressed in place. 
You can see that.” 

I could. 

“The collectors watch season-tickets closely, too. ‘ One 
man, one ticket,’ is a reality now.” 

He paused, and I said that I could well believe it. 

“Well, I share this ticket with my brother, so that he 
can use our room for writing. For where else could he 
write ? 

“ But it is easy, while I live in Hochkamp and he in 
Hamburg. He meets me at Hamburg in the morning and 
goes to and fro with the ticket during the day. Then he 
gives it to me to come home with. 

“No; but we dress alike, wear similar glasses, and he 
dyes his hair a little darker. Recently, however, he has 
gone very bald, and collectors are keen to challenge the 
likeness. To-day we have both had our heads shaved. 
To-morrow I will have a new photograph taken. The 


German State Railways will be satisfied; and what else 
can one do? ” 


Never- 


I agreed. He surely had no more worlds to conquer. 
K. L. Woop.anp. 


RED RUST AND FAME 


O many exciting things have happened in the Russian 
Theatre since 1917 that Red Rust, the first post- 
revolutionary play to reach the London stage, was 

naturally awaited with considerable interest. 


The names. 


of Mayerhold and Tairov have been carried to the ends of 
the earth, and their experiments in production take up 
a considerable portion of any book on the modern theatre. 
But “Constructivism,” ‘‘the Theatricalisation of Life,” 
and all the other theories which have been evolved by the 
most revolutionary of the Russians, are in reality theories 
of production, attempts to find a new method of presenting 
plays vividly to the public. Old plays which lent them- 
selves to constructivist treatment have been mounted with 
great success, and a school of acting has been developed 
which does not destroy the unity of the stage picture by 
any hint of materialistic technique. 

But the most amenable of the old plays had something 
unsatisfactory about them, and it was naturally felt that 
what was needed most was a repertoire of new plays, 
written by men untainted by the literary traditions of 
the past, and aware of the possibilities of the new stage- 
craft. Literature, however, does not reflect the changes of 
zsthetic fashion nearly so quickly as the pictorial arts. 
Bolshevik plays were indeed written and performed, but 
they were either mere crude satires on the bourgeoisie, or 
else so full of machine guns, motor cycles, trapeze artists 
and the rest as to leave very little space for mere literature. 
They were, moreover, so frankly pieces of propaganda as 
to have little interest for those not already imbued with 
Bolshevik principles. 

Meanwhile, the excitement of the Revolution has subsided ; 
a new generation has already arisen, and it is this new 
generation which has produced the drama of Russian 
student life presented at the Little Theatre. There is 
certainly no Bolshevik propaganda about it. In fact, 
there are times when one suspects the play of having been 
financed by some organisation of reactionaries, so uninviting 
is the picture it paints of life in modern Russia. When the 
scene opens, the stage is in total darkness, the electric 
light having failed. The students are huddled together 
in a mass, trying, when the light at last goes on, to work 
for their examinations. Among them are two with whom 
the play is principally concerned. One of these (played: 
by Mr. Swinley) is a bad character who uses Bolshevik 
doctrines to suit his own selfish purposes. The other 
(Mr. Gielgud) is a very good young man, who is only 
prevented from opposing the villain by the knowledge 
that he is in love with the villain’s wife. The wife’s tragedy 
is the tragedy of the play. The villain is consistently 
unkind to her, and makes love to every personable woman 
he sees. In the end she rushes from the room. A shot is 
heard, and she is supposed to have killed herself, but it 
appears that the villain himself shot her in a fit of irritation. 
A new member of the party, a pretty girl, is persuaded 
to live with him, until he reveals his secret, and the curtain 
falls on his capture by his indignant comrades. 

The drama, crude and melodramatic as it is, is played 
with sufficient sincerity to make it acceptable, but the 
chief interest of the play lies in the picture it draws of 
conditions in Russia. The students are shown to be, 
perhaps, no worse, if much worse off, than students in 
other lands. Certainly they are no nearer the millennium, 
and if the play has a moral, it would seem to be the obvious 
one that forms of government make very little difference 
to human nature. Promiscuity may be pleasant enough 
for men; it is not so good for women; jealousy will arise 
even in the purest Bolshevik bosoms, and the sponger, 
the half-wit, the Don Juan and the prig are as likely to 
be found in Russia as elsewhere. 

‘** Middle-class ” has become a meaningless term of abuse, 
and the ‘“‘ Mass” a vague substitute for God. The hungry 
beggar asking for a kopec in the name of the “ Mass,” makes 
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one wonder whether the Russian Revolution has accomplished 
anything at all but the substitution of half-a-dozen words for 
half-a-dozen others. The meeting of the ‘“ Cell ’—the 
smallest unit of the party organisation—is more like a 
meeting of a “ little Bethel” than anything else that can be 
imagined. The good young man even pulls the Communist 
scriptures from his pocket, and quotes chapter and verse to 
confound his adversary. The students, of course, realise that 
the millennium has not been reached. One of them doubts 
of its coming altogether, and tries to shoot himself. The rest 
comfort themselves by repeating the word “ machine ” in a 
band of mystical ecstasy. The “ electrification” desired 
by Lenin has not yet been realised in Russia, but it has 
become part of the machinery of the New Jerusalem. It is 
not so much a method of lighting the house as a way of 
drugging the soul. The immense religious fervour of Russia, 
indeed, has had a few new labels attached to it, and the 
English spectator, at least, is not likely to think the change 
an improvement. 

Before we congratulate ourselves, however, on our freedom 
from the more extravagant forms of perverted religion, we 
should contemplate with humility the spectacle presented by 
the first act of Fame, at the St. James’s Theatre. There, 
a worthless crowd of huntin’ people, attired in their sacrificial 
robes, chant their litanies, and prostrate themselves before 
the image of their god. The picture is too true not to be 
painful, and had the whole play reached the same level of 
satire, it would have been a formidable performance indeed. 
But the last act shows the authors struggling desperately 
to disentangle themselves from the knot of their own devising, 
and the play comes to no very clear or satisfactory conclusion. 
The sporting gentry were extremely well played by Messrs. 
Scott-Gatty, Myles Clifton, Nigel Bruce, Miss Naomi Jacob 
and Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, and if Sir Gerald du Maurier 
failed to convince me that he was a great musician, that is 
probably because of the notorious difficulty of presenting 
genius on the stage. 

But in both these plays the authors have left out some- 
thing of the humanity of mankind. The world is neither 
so black nor so red as it is painted, and just as there are men 
of sensitiveness and refinement still in Russia, so even the 
hunting field has its poets. 

A word must be spared for the excellent settings devised 
for Red Rust, by Mr. Aubrey Hammond. The scene showing 
the memorial to Lenin was one of the most successful non- 


naturalistic settings I have seen in England. J. L. 


IN MEMORIAM 


F the statue erected in London to the memory of 
() Miss Cavell it can only be said that the one in 
Paris, a bas-relief representing the scene of execu- 
tion and the disembodied spirit of the heroine ascending to 
the skies, is even worse. No country seems adequately to 
have coped in modern times with the question of public 
statuary, though each has produced its particular brand of 
horror. The Hohenzollerns of the Berlin park find their 
complement in the queens of France in the Luxembourg 
Gardens; the whole of Italy foisons with unimaginable 
Victor Emmanuels. Remembering these, it is possible to 
feel that in this country we have not done so badly after 
all, though our general average, it must be admitted, is 
rather terrible. 

Awful examples crowd to the mind, from the streets of 
London alone. Proceeding from the doll-like Victoria in 
the City to the ogress Victoria in the Mall, one passes a 
mildewed Mr. Gladstone, a scrofulous Dr: Johnson, an 
unbalanced General Gordon, and several females of the 
kind seen in the advertisements of those potions known as 


ee 


tonic wines. There are others on the way, but whom they 
commemorate few can know, and fewer still can care, Yet 
against these one can pit an amiable Queen Anne, a de. 
lightful James the Second, and George Washington, who 
only needs raising higher from the ground. The Wash. 
ington, however, is American, and the other two are pre- 
nineteenth-century. The moderns are a pretty mixed and 
a pretty bad lot. 

And now we are threatened with a Mrs. Pankhurst, 
What she will be like is a surprise which the sculptor stil] 
holds in store for us. Whether she will be a woman of 
stone, menacingly gigantic, or a brazen hussy, tending to 
the allegorical and nymphish, we have not yet been ip- 
formed. Up she will go, at any rate, even in effigy con- 
tinuing her tactics of public irritation by adding to the 
traffic difficulties. But what was wonderful about her will 
not be there—the steel-like quality of her frailty and the 
blazing fanaticism which electrified it. Only Mr. Epstein, 
in his dramatic style, could suggest those, and he is not the 
sculptor nominated to the task. 

He has already to his credit the only important piece of 
sculpture erected in London of recent years. Whether 
good or bad, it succeeded in arousing hyperboles of praise 
and blame. Even the belated hooliganism, which not so 
long ago disfigured it, was to its credit, for it showed how 
deeply it had stirred the public apathy. And here the 
lamentable aspect of this matter of public statues is re- 
vealed: the majority of Londoners take no heed of the 
appearance of their city. In Mr. John Burns, it is true, 
there is still a dauntless champion for the cause of civic 
beauty, but it might almost be an audience of statues 
which he tries to wake. Plaques, blocks of stone and 
caricatures in bronze are indiscriminately dropped about, 
and are not even cursed except when they impede progress 
to the office or the theatre. 

There may be some excuse for this attitude in the diffi- 
culty of knowing where to direct criticism, whether towards 
the Board of Works, the L.C.C. or local municipal authorities. 
As it is, responsibility seems to be disseminated. If it 
could be concentrated on some body, which should include 
both civic representatives and artists, attention would be 
stimulated by being focussed, while the results could not 
be worse than they are. 

Such as they are, they have lately been investigated by 
two unprejudiced observers. Mr. Osbert Sitwell and Miss 
Nina Hamnett, in The People’s Album of London Statues 
(Duckworth, 12s. 6d.), have brought forward valuable 
evidence on the question, besides making a permanent and 
entertaining contribution to Londiniana. “ Mr. Sitwell in 
Wonderland ” might have been an alternative title, such 
remarkable discoveries has he brought to light concerning 
the sculptors, their subjects and the intrigue of com- 
missions. With admirable balance and indulgence he 
reviews the history of public sculpture and London statues 
in particular. He shows the alarming decadence into 
which the art has fallen, though one feels that he finds 
many of our eminent Victorians preferable in the bronze 
to what they must have been in the flesh. But the fact 
remains that whatever charm lies in their effigies consists 
mainly in the absurd. Amusement apart, there is nothing 
to be said for them, excepting that Miss Hamnett, by 
translating them into another medium, makes excellent 
line-drawings out of them. Her ability is in most cases 
much greater than the sculptor’s. But this authoritative 
and informing work, above all, shows the need for co- 
ordination and severe reform in statue-planting. Until 
then, all celebrities will be well advised to leave the instruc- 
tion, ** No sculpture, by request.” T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EW people read the adverse criticism of the past, 
whereby contemporary critics endeavoured to check 
rising enthusiasm for some artist or author who 

rose to fame in spite of them. As a rule, only a few stock 
examples of stupid abuse, such as “this will never do,” 
are remembered years afterwards, and these missiles are 
treasured because as specimens of fossilised prejudices they 
flatter us by implication, suggesting that we who came 
later have superior discernment. But they are not nearly 
so interesting as the well-argued criticism of those who 
fought a losing rearguard action against the new poetry, 
the new art, the new fiction of their day. Such criticisms 
become especially interesting when in the course of time 
those once secure reputations are again called in question. 
It will often then be discovered that the iconoclastic critics 


Open Mr. Tennyson’s first volume and read the table of contents 
straight off: ‘* Claribel,’ ‘* Lilian,’ ‘* Mariana,’ ‘* Madeleine,”’ 
‘** Adelmine.”” What are ‘The Lady of Shalott,’ ‘* Oriana,” 
‘** Fatima,’ ‘‘ Eleanore,” ‘‘@Enone,’ ‘*‘The May Queen,” ‘ The 
Miller’s Daughter,” ‘‘ The Gardener’s Daughter,’ ‘‘ Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere,” ‘‘ Love and Duty,” ‘* Locksley Hall,” and the rest, 
allabout? Allabout woman. What is ‘*‘ Maud’ about? Woman. 
What is ** The Princess”” about? Woman, woman. What are the 
four “ Idylls of the King *’ about? Woman, woman, woman, woman. 
I wonder what the Flos Regum Arthurus and all the Round Table 
would have thought had they known that their names and deeds 
would have served this one small purpose in the nineteenth century ? 
I think they would have somewhat grimly smiled. 

* * 


‘On the first blush it would seem,” he proceeds, “* as though 


Mr. Swinburne’s poetry were a genuine revolt against that 
of Mr. Tennyson.” But what a disappointment it also is! 
“* The lilies and languors of virtue ” are no doubt inadequate 
as poetry, “ but so,” he must protest, “ are also the roses 
and raptures of vice.” Indeed, when he comes to examine 
Mr. Swinburne’s poetry (except where it is an imitation 
of the Greek) he finds it even more feeble than Mr. Tenny- 
son’s. ‘“* Venus or Virgin, it is all one to me, provided he 








of a later generation, who write as though they were 
revealing defects for the first time, are as a matter of fact 
repeating, and perhaps rather feebly repeating, the same 
objections which some of the Great Idol’s contemporaries 


can make fine poetry out of either; though, of course, I 
reserve the right of saying which I thought to be the nobler 
theme.” But, really, to suppose that literature which deals 
with the full life of man and the whole nature of things can 
urged against his work when it first appeared. It gives be achieved by substituting tipsy Bacchanals and mere- 
me pleasure when I discover this. For, though all great tricious Maenads for the idylls of farm and mill, is too 
reputations ought to be, indeed must be, constantly silly! Both the muses of these two poets are substantially 
reconsidered, the sometimes conceited and ignorant unfair- feminine, only one is “ proper ’’ and the other “ improper ”’ ; 
ness with which the re-trial is conducted is irritating. one the muse of the hearth, the other of the Hetaere. Mr. 
I can never forget myself that the contempt which has Swinburne is vow et preterea nihil. Read “ Dolores,” he 
for the last ten years been poured over the great Victorians says; read three stanzas, any three, the rest of the fifty- 
has been accompanied by the praise of contemporaries five are mere fioriture, shakes and quavers, running up and 
who are little squibs beside them. It is this combination, down scales, displaying wonderful facility and flexibility, 
not adverse criticism of the venerable, which is shocking. but not only giving us no new air, but not even a genuine 
It gave me some pleasure to discover that Alfred Austen modification of the old one. Mr. Swinburne is vino spumante 
in 1870 anticipated the recent assaults upon the great —cheap Italian fizz, sparkling and pretty, but with no body 
Victorian poets, and that our jewnes feroces to-day were in it—that is what Mr. Swinburne’s poetry is, when he is 
fighting under the tattered banner of the late Poet Laureate. not copying Greek drama. These yearnings and swoonings 
and kisses that bite! When men said of Mr. Tennyson 
that he was a mere parlour poet, what they wanted, of 
course, was a real poet; but there is no difference between 
writing for women in a womanly spirit and from a woman’s 
point of view and writing for whores in a whorish spirit 
from a whore’s point of view. 
* 


* * * 


Let me paraphrase some of Alfred Austen’s criticisms of 
1870. The sort of thing Mr. Tennyson can do really well is 
to write an Idyll like the “‘ Gardener’s Daughter.”” He does 
that uncommonly well, but when people call the result 


* * 
poetry, words of adequate scorn fail the critic. 


I have no space in which to condense what he has to say 
about Mr. Browning, Mr. Arnold and Mr. Morris. He has 
a great contempt for Mr. Tennyson’s thought—trusting 
“the larger hope” and so forth; besides, thought is not 
poetry. Poetry is a peculiar ecstacy. But he attributes 
the misplaced admiration for Mr. Browning to his sup- 
plying (apparently) the intellectual vigour lacking in his 
eminent contemporary, though looked at closely, it is only 
robustious muddle. To Mr. Arnold he is kinder; but 


Mr. Arnold “ wanders ” distracted (as he confesses) 


between two worlds : one dead 
The other powerless to be born. 


—a hopeless predicament for a great poet. 
Morris is a mere shirker, whose songs are all of 
Vain imaginings 
And memories vague of half-forgotten things 
Not true or false, but sweet to think upon. 


Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 
News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or marriage bells; 
And sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock ; 
Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, washed by a slow broad stream, 
That, stirred with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on 
Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
Crown’d with the minster-towers. 

“o” : 2 ; 

You like it immensely,” he asks, “‘ but what do you think 
of it? It is in harmony with your mood?” Well, he 
retorts, that mood then is not the mood of poetry. 
Requoting the first two lines, he then exclaims, “‘ What a 
mine of confession and suggestiveness there is in those two 


} $9 . ai . e ~ 
lines ! The writer can neither make up his mind to be 
modest society poeticule and say, “ Give me the sunny You cannot, he says, make great poetry out of dreaming 


ne of Pall Mall,” nor can he bear to be left face to face dreams of better days you do not really believe in. 
alone with nature; “that would silence him,” “ that * * * 


would be too much for him.” No; he must be wrapped in 
Surroundings sleek and safe, and he can’t do without “ news 
from the humming city.” ‘* We laugh at the contemporaries 
of Hayley, Do we want to be laughed at by our grand- 
children? Mr. Tennyson is much more of a poet than 


Hayley, no doubt; but then Hayley was never belauded 
as Mr. Tennyson is by us.” 


While Mr. 


And what is the moral of this little excursus into forgotten 
criticism? I think there are two: (1) that these poets 
survived in their own day the same sort of criticism which, 
when repeated, seems, to those who echo it unconsciously, 
finally destructive; (2) that they will survive also its repeti- 
tion, for it is only a fraction, and that distorted, of the 
truth. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S HISTORY OF 
THE WAR 


The Aftermath. By the Rt. Hon. Winston 

Thornton Butterworth. 30s. 

This is the fifth and final volume of Mr. Churchill’s history of the 
war, and though—-since it begins with the armistice—its material 
is not so full of intense dramatic interest as that of its predecessors, 
it is in no way an unworthy sequel to them. The five volumes 
taken together comprise beyond all question the most compre- 
hensive, the most accurate, the most readable—in short, in all 
respects the best—history of the war from the British stand- 
point that has yet been written or is ever likely to be written. 
If Mr. Churchill did not happen to be a very notable politician, 
he would certainly be acclaimed as a very big star indeed in 
the firmament of contemporary English literature. In the first 
450 pages of this volume there is scarcely an error of taste or 
thought or style. After that there comes a somewhat sententious 
summing up; but it is very brief. From first to last there is 
not a dull page, and there are some pages which might be 
deemed not unworthy of a Gibbon. In all the five long volumes 
we can say with hand on heart that there are very few passages 
which even the most hard-driven of reviewers is likely to have 
been inclined to skip. What a journalist Mr. Churchill would 
have made! He is certainly a far better writer than he is a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

This volume on “The Aftermath” (1918-1922) is full of 
information that has never before been published. It begins 
with a picture of the situation in which Allied statesmen found 
themselves on November 11th, 1918. That night Mr. Churchill 
dined with the Prime Minister. They discussed the difficulties 
ahead. 

My own mood was divided between anxiety for the future and 
desire to help the fallen foe. The conversation ran on the great 
qualities of the German people, on the tremendous fight they had 
made against three-quarters of the world, on the impossibility of 
rebuilding Europe except with their aid. At that time we thought 
they were actually starving... I suggested that we should 
immediately, pending further news, rush a dozen great ships 
crammed with provisions into Hamburg . . . and the Prime Minister 
balanced the project with favouring eye... . 


The World Crisis. 


S. CHURCHILL. 


But, as Mr.Churchill goes on to say, “ different sentiments were soon 
to prevail.” The passions of victory were deemed uncontrollable 
and statesmen were driven to follow a newspaper-led mob 
demanding vengeance and punishment. Whether, if they had 
dared, they could have faced and stemmed the flood and held 
to the traditional British habit of not kicking a foe who has 
been beaten to the floor, is a question which will never be 
satisfactorily answered. Probably they could; but possibly had 
they tried they might have been forced to yield place to seven 
worse devils. It is, however, we think, certain to be the ultimate 
verdict of history that the maintenance of the food blockade of 
Germany for six months after she had laid down her arms was 
the most stupid, the most brutal and the most indefensible 
action of which any of the belligerent nations were guilty from 
the day when the German army first entered Belgium and 
stormed the fortress of Li¢ge. The British Government did not 
wish to do it—but they did it. Individually and collectively, 
they were afraid of being accused of “‘ pro-Germanism,” and the 
French Government, seeing nothing but advantage in the 
decease of German children who might one day again march 
upon Paris, was implacable. So the blockade, instead of being 
lifted, was made “more severe than before.’ Mr. Churchill 
admits the shamefulness of this episode, and scarcely attempts 
either to palliate it or to deny British responsibility. He 
publishes, however, for the first time, the story—fairly widely 
known at the time, but never before put into print—of how the 
blockade was eventually lifted by the almost threatening protests 
of the British Army of Occupation on the Rhine. The 
Commander-in-Chief in Cologne complained that in starving 
Germany the Allies were starving his own troops, who by no 
orders of his could be prevented from sharing their rations with 
the hungry civilian families upon whom they were billeted or 
with whom they came in daily contact. Here is indeed a 
remarkable example of one of the inherent weaknesses and vices 
of democracy. A democracy cannot in general enjoy first-hand 
experience. The vocal democracy at home shouted “ starve 
the devils,” ‘‘ punish the baby-murderers,” and all the rest of 
the halfpenny press claptrap. The democracy on the spot, the 
ordinary Tommies, did all they could to mitigate the suffering 


——— 


they saw. They were no better than the people at home; the 
only difference was that they were in actual contact with the 
deplorable facts. 

One could write columns about this extraordinarily frank book 
There is a picture, for example, of the positively terrific problem 
with which the author, as Minister of Munitions, was faced 
when he entered his Ministry on the morning of November 12th 
Practically the whole industrial force of the country was under 
his personal control. He had under his orders five million men 
and women working under pressure night and day at very high 
wages and with unprecedented energy in preparation for the 
decisive campaign of 1919. Were they all to be stopped at once 
or what was to be done? He describes how the problem ‘ne 
solved; and then passes to the even more difficult and dangerous 
problems of military demobilisation with which he was very 
shortly afterwards invited to deal as Secretary of State for War, 
The Government wanted to maintain conscription for a time, 
but the popular demand of wives for husbands, of manufacturers 
for workmen, of soldiers for freedom, became an irresistible flood, 
Dangerous mutinies occurred, and there was nothing to do but 
let the men go, keeping as many as was possible. 

Next we have the inside history of the notorious and ultimately 
disastrous election of 1918, to which Mr. Churchill, greatly 
deprecating both its conduct and its results, confesses that he 
was ‘‘a consulted and consenting party.” ‘To the immediate 
reasons for his consent we have no space to refer here, but he 
tells a very interesting story of the way in which the Prime 
Minister was forced into statements and promises in which he 
had no personal belief. There was the question of what Germany 
could be made to pay. A Treasury Committee reported (within 
a fortnight of the Armistice) that an indemnity of two thousand 
millions sterling should be possible—which is approximately 
identical with the now accepted Dawes figure—but in face of 
tremendous popular demand for ‘‘ the whole cost of the war” 
a more “ authoritative ” committee was appointed which, largely 
upon the authority of the Governor of the Bank of England, put 
the figure at twenty thousand millions! And it was with this 
figure, though he utterly disbelieved it, that the Prime Minister 
had to face his election audiences, who twice almost howled him 
down for his moderation ! 

It was thus not from the majesty of the battlefield nor the 
solemnity of the council chamber, but the scrimmage of the hustings 
that the British Plenipotentiaries proceeded to the Peace Conference. 

Mr. Asquith should,in Mr. Churchill’s view, have been invited 
to be one of the Plenipotentiaries, but there were personal 
difficulties and such an appointment, even if it had been accepted, 
would “ still further have angered Lord Northcliffe ’’ who wanted 
to be a Plenipotentiary himself. 

But far above all personal and political considerations the associa- 
tion of all parties in the peace treaty was an object of national 
importance, and no man was more fitted than Mr. Asquith to enrich 
the Councils of the Allies. We should have had a more august 
delegation, a better treaty and a more friendly atmosphere at 
home. 

Indeed we should. It was precisely the sort of work for which 
Mr. Asquith’s extraordinary intellectual gifts and enormous 
personal authority were fitted. He was irresistible in council 
when he chose to be, and his presence in Paris—either before or 
behind Mr. Lloyd George, for they would always have been in 
pretty close agreement—would have made an_ incalculable 
difference. But it was not to be. We doubt whether Northcliffe’s 
prospective “‘ anger” affected the decision; for there were other 
much bigger difficulties. Greater men, taking greater risks, might 
have achieved greater things; but who are we to say that the 
Ministers of the day did not act as they sincerely thought for the 
best, in utterly unprecedented circumstances, with all the terrific 
personal strain of the war only just behind them, with chaos 
apparently arising in all sorts of quarters—with unknown 
dangers in front? There were the French to think of and that 
almost unknown quantity, the vast new British electorate. The 
errors are easy to see now—and Mr. Churchill certainly does 
not seek to disguise them—but were they quite so obvious then ? 
Goodness knows. 

Mr. Churchill throws little fresh light on the construction of 
the Treaty of Versailles—as indeed, considering the immense 
volume of authoritative information that has already been 
published, how could he ?—but his account furnishes a very 
powerful defence of the part played by his chief, Mr. Lloyd 
George. It is an account indeed which would be decisive in this 
respect were it not for the consideration that, though the British 
Prime Minister was almost always right in his own views, he only 
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sometimes succeeded in getting them accepted, and he agreed, rather 
more readily than he need have, to unsatisfactory and sometimes 
evil compromises. Mr. Lloyd George was too often ready to 
meet his opponents half-way in cases when the results have shown 
that he should not have yielded aninch. But he has ever tended 
to follow the precept “Agree with thine adversary quickly 
whiles thou art in the way with him.” 

Very briefly we must refer to the remaining contents of Mr. 
Churchjll’s book. It contains the first full and authoritative 
accounts of three extremely important episodes (1) the Irish 
rebellion, the “ reprisals ’’ policy and the Treaty, (2) the Koltjak- 
Denikin adventures in Russia, and (3) the disastrous Greek 
invasion of Anatolia ending in the episode of Chanak, when it 
seemed that we were in for a new war against the Turks. In 
this last connection we think Mr. Churchill establishes his point 
that in the Chanak crisis itself—without reference to the policy 
and events which led up to it—the British Government acted 
rightly, indeed in the only possible way. Of his story of the 
Irish reprisals policy, of what led to it and of what it led to, we 
can only say here that it is an interesting piece of actual history, 
capable of interpretation according to individual taste and 
feeling, but in itself indisputably frank and accurate. The 
government was at its wit’s ends. Could it tolerate a widespread 
campaign of assassination or must it reply in kind? Sir Henry 
Wilson, who was then C.1.G.S., wanted universal martial law. 
But what was the good of that if we had not enough troops to 
enforce it effectively? ‘* Never,” remarks Mr. Churchill apropos 
of the attitude of the General Staff, ‘‘ did I receive during my 
tenure of the War Office any practical or useful advice on this 
subject from these quarters.” He goes on, ‘The policy of 
‘authorised reprisals ’ came into force on New Year’s Day, 1921. 
It speedily proved far less effective than the rough and ready 
measures of the special police.”” Eventually the military authori- 
ties demanded increases in the military forces in Ireland, which 
could not possibly be provided—and so came the Treaty by 
which Ireland became an independent Dominion. All this tale, 
as well as the tale of the subsequent adventures and tragedies of 
the original ‘*‘ Free State ’? Government, is told with remarkable 
dramatic vividness. 

There remains the Russian story. Here Mr. Churchill admits 
only by implication that he was wrong, wrong that is to say in 
the help which he gave to such hopeless and foredoomed adven- 
tures as those of Koltjak and Denikin—not to mention the half- 
witted Yudenitch. He holds that a very few divisions of Western 
troops could have marched to Moscow in 1919 or 1920 without 
encountering any really serious difficulties or casualties. That of 
course is perfectly true, but what would they have done when they 
got there? A British General could not have attempted to rule 
Russia, nor could he have discovered any faction of ‘* White ” 
Russians who had a shred of capacity for organising or governing 
a country in which all the normal forms and channels of authority 
had utterly broken down. We should have been landed with a 
bigger problem even than that of governing India. We could 
have governed perhaps for a time, but how could we have got 
away? We could perhaps have put Lenin and Trotsky and 
Zinovieff and Rakovsky and Radek and a few more up against a 
wall and shot them, and so effectively have destroyed Bolshevism 
as such. But we do not do such things; and if we had done, there 
would have been no authority at all left. There were no “ forces 
of law and order” in Russia at that time—it was a question of 
Bolshevism or sheer anarchy. The “ Whites ” were utterly and 
fundamentally demoralised. That is what Mr. Churchill with 
his almost monomaniac hatred and fear of the Bolsheviks seems 
never to have understood. He knew, in fact, nothing whatever 
about Russia. Yet, in the end, when all his schemes for helping 
the utterly helpless and unhelpable ‘* Whites” had failed, his 
native intelligence seems to have asserted itself, for he writes : 

The National Russians did not perish for want of arms. It was 
not the want of material means, but of comradeship, will power and 
rugged steadfastness that lost the struggle. ... The Ironsides 
who charged at Marston Moor, the Grenadiers who escorted Napoleon 

back from Elba, the Red-shirts of Garibaldi and the Black-shirts 


of Mussolini, were held by widely different moral and mental] themes. 
But in all of them there burned a flame. There were only sparks in 
Russia. : 
Such is perhaps as full an apology as we can expect from Mr. 
Churchill for the only really serious error of misunderstanding 
of which, so far as we can recall, he has ever been guilty. 
He is wrong in some details. He is wrong, for example, when 


he states with regard to the origin of the idea of the League of 


Nations that “ Lord Robert Cecil was the first Englishman to 
put something down in writing . . . at the end of 1916.” For 
a full scheme, including a draft of the Covenant, had been carefully 
worked out on paper eighteen months earlier by Mr. L. S. 
Woolf (with the help of a committee which included Mr. Bernard 
Shaw), and was published at full length in two special supplements 
to this journal in July, 1915. We certainly believe that we may 
claim original priority in this matter. In any case it was not 
an American idea. Mr. Churchill is more seriously, because less 
excusably, wrong again when he suggests that the ‘ Councils 
of Action ’” which were formed throughout Great Britain in 1920 
to prevent, by some sort of general strike, the employment of 
British troops against Russia on behalf of Poland, were ‘* formed 
under Communistic influences and guidance.” That episode 
was the spontaneous expression of the passionate feelings of the 
whole British Labour movement, which has never for one week 
or one day fallen under ‘* Communistic influences.” Incidentally 
it also represented the sentiments of the vast majority of English- 
men of all classes, and quite possibly averted what would have 
been an enormous blunder. It is one of the only two occasions 
in recent European history in which the threat or use of the 
general strike has been justified both in intention and in result. 
The other occasion, of course, was when the Monarchist coup 
d'état was defeated in Germany in the same or the following year. 

But this is so good and valuable a book that one almost 
hesitates to criticise it at all. It contains history so written that 
its authenticity cannot be doubted. If only there had been great 
statesmen-journalists (aided by enterprising publishers) in. Rome, 
or in Carthage, or in Athens (but perhaps in Athens there once 
was one), or in Asia with Genghis Khan, or in Macedonia and 
India under Alexander, or in the France of Charlemagne or 
Napoleon, or even in the England of the Pitts, how much more 
certain would be our knowledge of what really happened and of 
what men thought about it. On every conceivable aspect of 
the greatest war of all time the historian of the future will be in 
possession of all material he could wish for. If he fails to under- 
stand everything that was done or said or deemed during the years 
1914 to 1918 it will be his own fault. But of all the immense 
range of printed material which will be at his disposal, we doubt 
whether he will find anything quite so useful and reliable as 
Mr. Churchill’s five-volume work. There is one other man who 
might have as much or indeed more to tell, and who perhaps one 
day will seek to tell it. But writing is not his métier, and it is 
not certain, even were he ever to attempt the task, that he would 
secure the assistance that would be necessary for the production 
of a book which would take equal rank with the five volumes of 
Churchill’s World Crisis. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH 


Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. A Biography. By Josreru 
Repuicu. Macmillan. 21s. 

Ferdinand Kiirnberger, the greatest Austrian essayist of the 
nineteenth century, rarely wrote an avowedly political article. 
He preferred to be a “ feuilletonist,” and justified his preference 
by saying: “I am the dramatic critic of the Austrian tragedy ; 
and theatrical criticism is always published as a feuilleton.” 
Professor Redlich, who knows his Kiirnberger well, calls this 
book “a biography.” It is a misnomer. He has written a 
discerning biographical essay which gains more than it loses by 
being, in reality, dramatic criticism of the last act in the Austrian 
tragedy. 

The story of Francis Joseph cannot be adequately written by 
** scientific’ historical methods. The main facts are nowhere 
recorded. Chapter and verse cannot be cited to attest them, 
and learned footnotes serve only to persuade readers or students 
that they are learning the truth because tangible evidence, 
susceptible of exact verification, is placed before them. The 
truth lies between the lines. A chance remark, faithfully re- 
corded, may contain more of it than the most incontestable 
document drawn from State archives. 

For instance, none save a “ skilled Austrian” could rightly 
interpret Francis Joseph’s exclamation on hearing of the 
assassination of his nephew and heir-presumptive at Sarajevo 
on June 28th, 1914: ‘Horrible! The Almighty permits no 
challenge! ... A higher Power has restored the order that I was 
unhappily unable to maintain. ...” Professor Redlich was, and 
perhaps still is, a ‘* skilled ” Austrian—not, indeed, in the sense 
of being an expert official player of the pre-war Austrian game 
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of State, practised in its every move and trick and wile, but 
rather in the sense of being able to detect the hidden motives 
that prompted mysterious and apparently self-contradictory 
actions. His reading of Francis Joseph’s exclamation is cer- 
tainly accurate, though there may be little “ scientific ” warrant 
for it. It runs: 

The words in which Francis Joseph at once summed up the whole 
train of thought suddenly evoked in his mind by the awful deed, 
show that, always, the first element in his thinking and feeling was 
the hereditary House, the dynasty and the God-ordained ‘“ order 
of legitimacy ” on which it rested. The apprehension that, despite 
Franz Ferdinand’s solemn oath, the sacred order of the House 
might be violated after the Emperor’s death, had been lifted from 
him by the hand of God! The following days were to bring yet 
another proof of the rigours of legitimism. The Lord High Steward, 
Prince Montenuovo, prescribed a notably simplified ceremonial for 
the solemn obsequies of Franz Ferdinand and his wife, because, 
by the Emperor’s command, the murdered pair were to be laid out 
and interred together. Therefore the dead heir might not have 
the full military and court honours otherwise due to him. So much 
resentment and open criticism of the Lord High Steward was caused 
by what the nobles and many officers regarded as a slight on the dead, 
that the Emperor was moved to write a holograph letter to Prince 
Montenuovo, expressing his special confidence in him ! 

In fact, the murder of Francis Ferdinand and of his consort, 
the Duchess Hohenberg, caused Francis Joseph and the Austrian 
Imperial Family inexpressible relief. It is the intensity of this 
relief that renders the conversion of so happy a deliverance into 
a pretext for war against Serbia—a war to which Francis Joseph 
assented because he had been persuaded, against his better 
judgment, that it could be “ localised ’°—a capital count in the 
assessment of Austro-Hungarian “‘ war guilt.” Professor Redlich 
recognises that there is practically no documentary material 
bearing on the personal attitude of the Emperor during the 
preparatory phases of the declaration of war against Serbia 
on July 29th, 1914, “ nor,”’ he adds “‘ has any real light been, so 
far, cast on this aspect by the men responsible for the action.’ 
And he asks the pertinent question: ‘“ Why did not Francis 
Joseph, whose desire for peace is certainly not open to doubt, 
seize on and support with all his might the opportunity of keeping 
peace between the Great Powers, despite the (Austro-Hungarian) 
declaration of war, which was offered in Sir Edward Grey’s 
suggestion of mediation on July 29th?” 

There is an answer at which Professor Redlich hints in his 
quotation of the lines from Grillparzer’s historical tragedy, 
The Hapsburg Brothers’ Feud : 

Here is curse upon our noble House, 

On half-trod ways to half-done deeds 

We strive uncertain, with but half our means. 

Francis Joseph was, at heart, a fatalist. He felt in himself 
I , 

the inexorable progress of the Austrian tragedy, and played his 
part, semi-consciously, as the leading figure in it. As Professor 
Redlich says, he lacked * the resolute drive given by a passionate 
aspiration, an immovable conviction, a deep belief in some idea, 
or even the force of imagination’; yet he was dominated 
throughout life “ by the notion of maintaining intact the might 
of the dynasty whose head he had become through his accession 
to the throne, and of preserving the foundations of this might— 
namely, all the territories of his realm—as a unit.”” But he was 
also haunted, in the latter half of his reign, by the feeling that 
he was a Pechvogel—a bird of ill-omen—born under an unlucky 
star, and that, strive as he would, the Fates were against him. 
This feeling was shared by many of his subjects. One of them, 
an Austrian officer, wrote a book called Our Last Fight, in which 
he foretold events much in the form they actually took some 
ten years later. Another, a Hungarian scholar, concluded as 
early as 1911 that there was no hope either for the dynasty or 
for the Monarchy. 











Could a new Grillparzer arise among the men who “ experi- 
enced ” Austria as she was, not saw her as she seemed to be, he 
might find material for a tragedy of classic grandeur in the way 
the Hapsburg dynasty and its two chief peoples rushed on their 
fate, well knowing that only a miracle could save them. ‘ Better 
go down fighting than die of senile decay ”’ was the idea of the 
more militant, like Conrad von Hétzendorf. ‘ Let us_ perish 
rather than admit the claims of inferior peoples to equality ’’ was 
the arrogant reflection of others. They gambled with destiny, 
and lost. Those who lament the hardness of their lot, or look 
upon the collapse of the Hapsburg polity as an accident, have 
never understood the hopelessness of the struggle between a 
system, based on the divine right of a personal ruler who conceived 
his peoples as tenants of a dynastic estate, and the living forces 





which gathered strength during the nineteenth ce 
fashioned the beginning of the twentieth. 

The charm and the usefulness of Professor Redlich’s book lie 
in the clearness with which it brings out the personal fact 
Francis Joseph’s chequered reign. ‘“* Francis Joseph,” he writes 
‘** maintained, unaltered, the position he took up on entering in 
his inheritance. The whole weight of the problems, internal 
and external, of his realm rested on him; he stood firm. This 
is his distinguishing mark. Constitutional forms might and did 
alter, but the Emperor retained to the end his primitive con- 
ception of the ruler whose will is always the strongest political 
force in his realms. Actually Francis Joseph never was a 
shadow Emperor; down to the day when the World War began 
he was the ultimately deciding will in his wide Empire.” . 

This is why any history of Austria that leaves out of account 
so dominating, yet so impalpable, a factor must always be mis- 
leading. Constitutions and documents, laws and decrees, 
chronology and exact erudition, will be enlightening only in so 
far as they serve the main business of psychological interpreta- 
tion. For this business Professor Redlich is well equipped. 
Though he never held office under Francis Joseph, and does not 
attempt to speak of him from first-hand experience, he has the 
indispensable qualification of having known intimately the men 
who surrounded or worked with him during the closing decades 
of his reign. 

Redlich was of too independent and critical a mind to be 
acceptable as a Minister while the old Emperor lived. When a 
young deputy he did, moreover, an unpardonable thing. His 
friend, Hermann Bahr, an essayist and playwright upon whom 
the mantle of Kiirnberger seemed to have fallen, wrote a booklet, 
Wien, that set forth with pitiless accuracy the workings of the 
Hapsburg dynastic idea. One of Bahr’s chapters was incrimi- 
nated by the Public Prosecutor for ‘* insult to Majesty.” Redlich 
promptly bestowed Parliamentary immunity upon it by in- 
corporating it in an interpellation to the Government. A new 
edition of Bahr’s booklet could then be issued, minus the peccant 
pages but plus the Redlich interpellation. 

The real Francis Joseph is sketched, not painted as a full- 
length portrait, in this “ biography.” He is sketched, more- 
over, with a hand both friendly and discriminating. The kindlier 
aspects of his personal character are indicated, together with the 
great courtesy of his grand manner. For praise or blame he 
cared little, since, in the discharge of his dynastic mission, he 
held himself above praise or blame. How he discharged that 
mission for sixty-eight years, amid revolutions, repression, dis- 
astrous wars, losses of territory and family tragedies, Professor 
Redlich tells with a discernment which will be most fully 
appreciated by those who know that the approximate truth 
about Francis Joseph can only be related by writers in whom 
the historical mind yields place to the more penetrating intelli- 
gence of the essayist. WIcKHAM STEED. 
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MARCEL PROUST 


The Cities of the Plain. By Marcet Proust. (Part V. of 
**Remembrance of Things Past.’’) Translated by C. K. 
Scotr MoncrieFF. Two volumes. Knopf. 30s. 

Thirteen or fourteen years ago, when the vogue of Marcel 
Proust had only just crossed the Channel, and before his devotees 
had begun to howl round his altar and cut themselves after 
their manner with knives and lancets, I started to read Du Coté 
de Chez Swann ; and have not finished it yet. I stuck, in fact, 
hopelessly in the middle of a huge sentence, which, like the 
serpent Error, twined its folds round the unwary adventurer 
who approached it; and I was already so tired with unravelling 
previous sentences not quite so long, but almost as tangled and 
obscure, that I renounced the toil, and, wanting some lighter 
reading, took down Bentham’s Treatise on Morals and Legislation. 

Since then I have marvelled at the fortitude or mendacity of 

some of my friends, who have begun, continued, and ended 

the Psyche’s Task of reading the whole portentous series of which 

Swann is but the preface. ; 

Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s translation gave hopes that some of this 
labour might be abbreviated; and I have faithfully perused the 
seven hundred pages of The Cities of the Plain. He has done his 
best—and, despite a certain number of annoying asyndeta and 
other Gallicisms, a very good best it is—to smooth the path of 
the traveller. I do not think he is to blame for the impediments 
that still strew the road. It is only, of course, from Proust's 
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own countrymen that a competent judgment of Proust’s style 
can be expected ; but there are certain stylistic laws which are 
universal, and the breach of which is as visible to a foreigner 
as to a native. Proust has many fine passages, especially of 
description, and at times a remarkable skill in noting subtle 
psychological distinctions. But as a rule his manner is such 
that it takes a flatterer to call it anything but stodgy. He has 
the fatal habit of clogging his sentences with limiting clauses, 
dragged in as afterthoughts; and the afterthoughts, in turn, are 
clogged by a train of afterthoughts of their own. He has not the 
slightest idea that a “ period” ought to be compact, or that a 
sentence should stop when it has ended. His relative pronouns 
run about like the officers of a routed army, and it is often a matter 
of hard labour to discover to which antecedent a particular 
relative ought to be attached. As for his personal and demonstra- 
tive pronouns, they are flung about haphazard, and might be 
deliberately intended to confuse. Sometimes, it is true, he sees 
the advantage of calling in algebraical symbols to aid clearness ; 
but his brackets often include two or three sentences; like 
patrons, they encumber with their help. It is hard to believe 
that a style like this can, even to Goncourt adjudicators, have 
appeared worthy of the most pellucid and expressive of European 
languages. 

Had the sentences been well constructed, and had the para- 
graphs been arranged to suit the reader’s convenience, the book 
would still have been tedious. Proust’s method is long-winded- 
ness itself. He takes six lines to tell us that a woman said “* Tch,” 
and an average of ten pages to express what could be easily 
expressed in three. Even the first chapter, in which a piece of 
eaves-dropping is described with rare reminiscent insight, 
would have gained by losing half its forty-five pages. He has 
but scant respect for his reader’s intelligence, and explains the 
obvious with a mixture of the naivety of Tommy Merton and the 
sententiousness of Mr. Barlow. Thus, when the hotel-manager 
says, ““He is putting us under the thimble of Germany,” or 
“He was so changed that he was barely recognisant,” Proust 
carefully informs us that he meant ‘“ thumb ” and “ recognisable.” 
iqually unnecessary is it to labour the point that a social climber 
will pretend to despise the salon that has refused to admit her, 
We can do without a Proustian homily on the fox and the 
grapes. 

A worse fault is that of discharging at us, without warning, 
a “filthy parbreake”’ of indecency or vulgarity. No one of 
sense will object to plain speaking when it comes in the natural 
course of the story. But half Proust’s indecencies are entirely 
gratuitous, and still further hamper his narrative. Lubricity is 
one thing; lubricity for the sake of tediousness is another. 
Much, too, of his boasted minuteness of observation is the sort 
of thing that might well be spared. The symptoms of a bad 
running cold are quite well enough known without three pages 
of gloating description. 

And what is the main theme that we have to track through 
this mass of verbiage? The book has been out in French since 
1922, and its plot, if plot it be, is familiar enough. A neurotic 
and asthmatic weakling, afflicted in addition with a snobbery 
almost sublime, has a succession of diseases which he imagines 
to be love-affairs. He is now in a state of flabby and unstable 
devotion to a girl called Albertine, whom he can never make up 
his mind either to marry or to desert. But if Albertine serves 
to grace his measure, something else is his real flame. He has 
a penchant for the keyhole, a genius for spying; and these 
volumes, though eked out with descriptions of the salons of 
duchesses, are really engaged with his discoveries and suspicions 
of what is called * inversion.’”’ It is needless here to discuss 
whether such a subject ought not to be reserved for the patho- 
logist—a question on which the “ Jix’s ” will always differ from 
the Lawrences. Nor is it needful to consider the abstract 
morality of the practice, or to debate whether the Persians were 
improved by learning it from the Greeks. Indignation—even 
such robust and hearty indignation as Roderick Random showed 
to a man of the same habits as Mde Charlus—is here out of 
place. Proust chose his subject deliberately, knowing that 
talent talking sculduddery gains repute much more easily than 
decent genius. Few, probably, would read him had he adopted a 
pleasant theme. The point for the literary critic is simply whether 


the author has treated his topic with artistic skill and restraint. 
And in this regard, though there is something to admire in the 
psychological analysis of his degenerates, and in the kind of 
poetry (where, however, we look in vain either for the idyllic 


charm of Theocritus, or for the sensitive and reticent grace 
of Dorian Gray) into which he sublimates their malady, the 
total effect is unprofitable and insipid. As a rule there is 
but little to reconcile one to the repulsiveness of the theme; 
and the young man who inspects these earth-worms so curiously 
is such a worm himself that one finds oneself preferring the 
scrutinised to the scrutiniser. 

Fortunately the life described is not a real life. It is, as 
Mr. Aldous Huxley says in Point Counterpoint, but “* an incipient 
death ” : it takes place, “ not in a world of living people, but in 
a world of solitary recollection and fancy and meditation.” 
From it one escapes with relief to the sturdy, virile world of 
Fielding, or even to the coarse naturalism of Zola. It is not 
necessary to be a Puritan in order to detest the atmosphere of 
a “horrible book”—to quote Mr. Huxley again—like this. 
With honest Dan Chaucer—assuredly no prude—‘ Of swiché 
cursed stories I sey fy.” E. E. K. 








TRADE UNIONISM 


Trade Union Documents. Compiled and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by W. Mitne-BatLey. Bell. 8s. 6d. 

The Story of Trade Unionism. By Rospert M. Rayner. Long- 
mans. 6s. 

Trade Unionism To-Day. By A. Creecu Jones. (W.E.A. 
Outlines.) Longmans. 2s. 

These three books are all signs of the recent growth of interest 
in Trade Unionism on the part both of the general public and 
of students of politics and sociology in particular. Two of them 
are by officials of the movement: Mr. Milne-Bailey is the secre- 
tary of the Research Department of the Trades Union Congress, 
and Mr. Creech Jones is on the headquarters staff of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union. The third is the work of an out- 
sider, a “ plain person,’ as he describes himself, ‘‘ who wants 
to know the facts and to understand the minds and motives of 
the principal actors in the drama.” By far the most important 
of the three is the Documents. Mr. Rayner’s story runs rather 
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lightly over the ground, and the narrow limits of his space have 
compelled Mr. Creech Jones to try to squeeze too much in. 


It hardly needs argument to show the value of a collection of 
original documents, whether as an adjunct to the text-books on 
Trade Unionism or as a reference book to which a speaker or a 
writer can turn at need. Mr. Milne-Bailey has had, of course, to 
select out of the great mass of material at his disposal. His 
selection is on the whole admirable, and puts every serious 
student of Trade Unionism deeply in his debt. Some may be 
disappointed that the documents are not “historical”; they 
are, with rare exceptions, of to-day or yesterday, designed to 
illustrate contemporary ideas and problems. But this is de- 
liberate and obviously reasonable on his part, for to have spread 
himself over a couple of centuries would have meant another 
volume, and a large one at that. Perhaps he will one day 
give us that volume. The present collection is divided into 
four parts, each with a short commentary, and the whole 
prefaced by a historical survey—without documents, as we have 
said. These four sections deal respectively with the aims, the 
organisation, the methods and the “ place in the community ” of 
Trade Unionism, and the 250 documents include passages from 
statutes and Union rule-books, from legal judgments, from 
Parliamentary and Labour reports, from the writings of Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb, Mr. G. D. H. Cole and Professor Laski. Some 
of them are of interest mainly to specialists, but others will 
make a wider appeal. Thus there are thirty pages or so of 
matter relating to the General Strike of 1926; there are resolu- 
tions and declarations on ‘* workers’ control,’ on Trade Union 
status, on wage questions and other problems of policy, in which 
the whole community is concerned, and of which it may often 
be useful to have the ipsissima verba. On the topics of the 
moment—rationalisation and the Melchett-Turner conference— 
Mr. Milne-Bailey has not been able to include much in the way 
of documents, but there will be more, no doubt, in his next 
edition. 


Mr. Rayner’s story is, it appears, one of the results of the 
General Strike. For when he wanted, as he says, to enlighten 
himself as to the antecedents of the situation, he could find no 
book which satisfied him. So he set out to write one himself. 
It is a competent sketch of the whole period from the Com- 


bination Acts down to 1926, but it tells us, so far as 
we can see, nothing that has not already been told by 
others. It may, however, be useful to those who want a 


short, connected account of the movement, written in a readable 
style and markedly sympathetic to the Unions. But it contains 
a good many inaccuracies. Tor example, the date of the first 
Trade Boards Act was not 1911, nor were the Boards set up, 
as Mr. Rayner states, in all industries in which wages were 
exceptionally low. Mr. Lloyd George’s National Insurance Act 
did not insure all members of the working class against un- 
employment. The miners were not starved into surrender 
in August, 1926. The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain is 
not--—if it ever was—‘‘the most powerful labour organisation 
in the world.’ And who were the ‘*“ avowed Communists ” 
in the Clyde group of Labour M.P.’s in 1924, and why should it 
have been “ beyond the wit of man” for the Labour Cabinet to 
devise lines of policy that would satisfy Arthur Henderson, 
Sidney Webb, Lord Haldane and J. H. Wheatley ? 

Mr. Creech Jones’s survey of the Trade Union movement is 
informative and suggestive. But it is a pity that he has only 
ninety small pages in which to cover so big a field. There are 
numbers of important matters which he touches on and then 
has to leave, though he has got a great deal in his mind about them. 
On one group of questions in particular—those connected with 
structure and the basis of organisation—he has evidently done 
much thinking. The conflict between craft and _ industrial 
unionism, as he urges, is largely unreal, and the leaders of the 
movement have come more and more to realise that. But 
neither is it sufficient to aim merely at a reconciliation of the two 
ideas. The inadequacy of the craft union has long been plain; 
it is now beginning to be seen that the industrial union itself 
may be inadequate. For it becomes increasingly difficult to define 
an industry in these days of vertical combines and “ octopus 
trusts,” and rationalisation as it develops will inevitably force 
the workers to re-examine and overhaul their methods of 
organisation. This, we take it, isin the mind of Mr. Creech Jones 
when he says that “tradesmen or craftsmen need to be linked across 
the field of industry, as well as grouped with the other workers 
in the service in which they are employed,” and in Mr. Milne- 


eee 


Bailey’s mind, too, when he says that ‘‘ the combine and cartel 
electric power and the automatic machine, chemical technology 
and scientific management, have created a new industrial rey 


: ; 4 olu- 
tion and have brought in their wake many new problems,” 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


The Struggle for Catholic Emancipation. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Catholic Emancipation. 
Gill. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Gwynn’s detached and admirably lucid study of the 
struggle for Catholic emancipation appears appropriately on 
the eve of the celebrations which are being organised in Ireland 
in honour of the centenary of Daniel O’Connell’s triumph. For 
most people nowadays the thrills of the last act tend to obscure 
the real significance of the drama. Even in Irish history, rich 
as it is in vivid contrasts, there are few more impressive climaxes 
than the Clare election, where the refusal of the half-starved 
forty-shilling freeholders to vote against their consciences, even 
at the risk of eviction from their holdings, confronted the Govern- 
ment with a challenge which Wellington, who was not easily 
scared by threats, told his colleagues meant that the only alterna- 
tive to a denial of concessions was civil war. While Mr. Gwynn 
does full justice to the greatness of O’Connell, the real merit of 
his book lies in the skill with which the long agitation, extending 
as it did over two generations, is presented in its true perspective. 

In England the successful assertion of the Catholic demand 
for equal rights is regarded nowadays as a classic example of the 
prolonged rearguard action which deep-rooted sectarian prejudices 
can always be trusted to fight against the claims of reason and 
justice. In Ireland it meant much more than that, and the 
fact that it did had a deeper influence on the destinies of both 
nations than most people imagine. Had the Protestant ascen- 
dancy followed up the Act of 1793, which enabled Catholics to vote, 
by a measure admitting them to Parliament, it is highly improbable 
that Pitt would have formulated his Union proposals or that 
if he did the scheme could have been carried. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that Protestant supremacy in the old Irish 
Parliament would have been seriously endangered. Eighteenth- 
century Catholic representatives would have been landowners 
with the outlook and bias of their class, and the probability is 
that their influence with the Church would have secured enough 
popular support to avoid the tragic cleavage on sectarian lines 
that foiled any effort to deal with Irish political difficulties on 
their merits. Grattan told his co-religionists that their only choice 
was whether they would remain a Protestant settlement or form 
part of the Irish nation. They preferred a Protestant settle- 
ment, which, as they were unable to maintain it by their own 
strength, went to pieces after it had ceased to serve English 
needs, and left them isolated from the Irish nation. 

Contrary to the popular belief, Catholic Emancipation was not 
until its final phase a sectarian movement. So far from owing 
its driving force to the priests, these before O’Connell’s day were 
inclined to deprecate the agitation on the ground that it might 
endanger such concessions as they enjoyed, and they also feared 
it might encourage a tendency on the part of laymen to interfere 
in ecclesiastical matters outside their province. The handful of 
Catholic landowners was equally afraid of any policy that might 
be pushed to extremes, and the majority of the peasants, to 
whom life was ‘‘ a scramble for the potato,” were little concerned 
about Parliamentary representation. 

The movement, as Mr. Gwynn shows, was launched and directed 
throughout the greater part of the eighteenth century by the 
Catholic merchants of the towns, who, driven from the land by 
the penal laws, had found profitable openings in commerce. 
They fought their corner resolutely and skilfully, and one of 
the results of their campaign was that in Ireland, before most 
countries, middle-class influences dominated popular politics, 
and as a matter of fact have never ceased to dominate them 
down to the present moment. Scratch an Irish revolutionary, 
and the odds are you will find an impenitent bourgeois. 

It would be possible to argue that differences between Irish 
and English Catholics over emancipation did as much to drive 
a wedge between the two nations as the quarrel between Catholics 
and Protestants. The majority of English Catholics would have 
readily consented to grant a veto to the Government on the 
appointment of bishops, nor would the scheme have met with 
strong opposition at one stage from the Irish hierarchy. It 
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M.P.SHIEL M.P. SHIEL 


is aname unknown tothe general public, 
but one which has been talked of in 
literary circles for nearly thirty years. 


is the author of some of the most won- 
derful novels in the English language, 
written mostly twenty years ago. 


Messrs. VICTOR GOLLANCZ 
are publishing 
on Monday 


price 7/6 net each, four of these novels: 


THE PURPLE CLOUD 


that superb story of a man left living in 
a world otherwise completely destroyed: 


THE YELLOW PERIL 


in which Edward, Prince of Wales, 
engages in world conflict with Li Ku Yu 


LORD OF THE SEA 





in which a new Messiah founds a 


Kingdom in the ocean: 


COLD STEEL 


an extraordinarily swift and rapier-like 


romance of the time of Henry VIII 


of great authors and critics on 


M. P. SHIEL: 
¢ ® ¢ 


H. G. Wes: 


“Colossal... brilliant.” 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


in the Evening Standard: 


“T read, and was excited by, Prince Zaleski 
when it first appeared. .. . His best book, 
in my opinion, is The Purple Cloud.” 


Hucu W aALpoLe: 


“A flaming genius, Shiel is just about the 
best romantic writer we have alive in 
Englandto-day. At his best he isnot to be 
touched, because really there is no one 
else like him.” 


Cart Van VECHTEN: 


“What aman! What an imagination!” 


JULES CLARETIE: 


“The Purple Cloud should live as long as 
the Odyssey.” 


ArtHUR MACHEN: 


“He tells of a wilder wonderland than 
Poe dreamed of.” 





Resecca WEstT: 


“A writer of imperial imagination who 
combines the scientific qualities of Wells 
with the mystery of Poe and then goes off 
on a line of romantic imagination that is 
all his own. 

Sensible people ought to have a complete 
set of Shiel by them to read when the crop 
of contemporary literature gets thin.” 


Husert Briann: 


“T have never used the word ‘amazing’ 
in this paper before; it is unlikely that I 
shall use it again. I use it now, and with 
a sense of its correctness, to characterise 
Mr. Shiel’s book.” 


Ratpu StTRAuUs: 


“The novels cf this brilliantly original 
writer havea kinvd of white-hot splendour 
that rouses all one’s admiration.” 


EDWARD SHANKS: 


“ Aremarkable writer. Thereisa strange, 
and I think, an unique quality of imagi- 
nation in his work.” 


M. P. SHIEL 
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was different, however, with the Irish people, who were generally 
opposed on political as well as ecclesiastical grounds, and 
O’Connell’s insistence upon “ unconditional emancipation ”’ 
served him well in his efforts to fire popular enthusiasm. His 
reward for liberating the English Catholics was that when, in 
the hour of his triumph, he allowed his name to be put forward 
for election to the Cisalpine Club—their recognised stronghold— 
he was contemptuously blackballed. 

Some of his countrymen, to judge by Father O’Herlihy’s 
book, have no higher opinion of O’Connell than the members 
of the Cisalpine Club. His main objection to the Liberator is 
that the energies he expended in securing the admission of 
Catholics to Parliament, if directed to better purpose, would 
have repealed the Union. There is apossible case to be made on 
these lines, but Father O’Herlihy is quite incapable of making it. 
The only merit of his essay is that it might serve as a standing 
example of how Irish history should not be written. 


MORE ABOUT THE EARLIES 


John Cameron’s Odyssey. Transcribed by ANDREW FARRELL. 
Macmillan. 18s. 

Not every Ancient Mariner finds his Coleridge, nor, for that 
matter, every editor his Aloysius Horn. We foresee a horde of 
writers combing the South Seas for reprobate sea captains of 
the past generation. The danger is that all these adventurers 
will repeat themselves. One stern, Nordic reprobate may 
smuggle, get himself shipwrecked, populate islands with half- 
caste children, suppress or organise mutinies as the case may be, 
and even rise to a little murder; but when all the octogenarians 
of the South Seas follow suit, his sins will pall. We can hardly 
expect to find another Aloysius with enough enchantment in 
his talk to set the world spinning on a new axis. It is more 
likely that we shall now meet the South Seas bore, the Hawaiian 
Munchausen. Moreover, this vogue of getting the story direct 
from the man on the spot in order to avoid fiction’s honest 
brokerage is a serious threat to literature. Conrad himself 
might have been caught by a reporter and edited! With all 
respect to Mr. Farrell; whose transcription of Cameron’s own 
record is quite good and whose editing is almost too thorough, 
it is a question whether editors should not be refused permission 
to land on the South Sea islands. 


Some justification for this could be found late in Cameron’s 
own story, though it is considerably better than most. After 
some twenty years at sea he sailed in the Wandering Minstrel 
from Honolulu and was shipwrecked. He and the captain had 
quarrelled. The crew had split into factions. For months this 
bickering community lived on the traditional ‘‘ desert” island 
which provided for them as generously as if they had been the 
Swiss Family Robinson. In time Cameron and two others 
constructed, with the aid of materials salved from the wreck, 
a boat sound enough to take them in search of rescue. They 
spent over forty days at sea in an open boat. Now, in after 
years Cameron met Robert Louis Stevenson and told him the 
story. After some delay the captain had been rescued and 
Stevenson had already heard his version of the affair. There 
were differences. There were reasons for suspicion of opium 
smuggling and even murder. There were insinuations against 
Cameron and Walker; and Mr. Farrell, who is, of course, a partisan 
of Cameron, presents a great deal of additional material in an 
appendix to this volume. But who cares about it all now? 
Cameron and the captain are dead, and if there are measures of 
immortality to be meted out, they will surely go to the author of 
The Wrecker who used Cameron’s story, rather than to Mr. Farrell 
who has merely edited it. 


In making these remarks we are not blind to the considerable 
merits of Cameron’s life-story as recorded in this volume. It 
was a very crowded and active life, and he had the Scotsman’s 
shrewdness, combined with the art of keeping himself in the centre 
of the stage. His first ship took him to the Bermudas at 
the age of seventeen. His second, the Florence Nightingale, 
sank. He was landed at Vigo where, having compensated him- 
self for the abundance of garlic in the food by an excess of wine, 
he was ejected from the local jail as an undesirable prisoner. 
Later he went “ blackbirding” on an American vessel in the 
South Seas, having become an American citizen. Then followed 
the Wandering Minstrel adventure. Cameron was mixed up 
with all sorts and conditions of men and their strange deals, 





which included intriguing against missionaries—whom he natur. 
ally loathed—and selling arms to the natives for use against 
their Spanish governors. He spent over thirty years in the South 
Seas, and when he left them the day of the adventurer was done- 
that of the administrator had arrived. As a vain, courageous 
man of action, his estimates of character were too simple, too 
black and white for him to make the most, in his story, of the 
characters of others. His nearest approach to a philosophy of 
life occurs in his description of an ill-deserved acquittal. “ The 
songs of thrushes and nightingales,” he says, “are all harsh 
discords compared with the music of ‘not guilty’ to a man 
who is guiltier than hell.” 





BIG-GAME PHOTOGRAPHY 


Trails of the Hunted. By James L. CLark. Chatto and Windus. 
21s. 

Tales from some Eastern Jungles. By K. W. S. Mrrcuett. 
Palmer. 15s. 


Since America entered the field of big-game photography in 
Africa, the competition has been fast and furious—so much so 
that we are no longer surprised at the simultaneous appearance 
of two books full of photographs, the securing of any one of 
which would have been acclaimed thirty years ago as a miracle 
of skill and courage. ‘* Close-ups” of lions beside their kills, 
or of antelopes drinking at a pool, are well on the way to becoming 
mere commonplaces; while the introduction of the motor car 
into the plains of East Africa has afforded many new oppor- 
tunities, not only for the “ straight ’’ photograph, but also for 
the “‘ movies.” It has also added a new terror to the already 
harassed lives of the local fauna. After being chased for hours 
under a tropical sun by this new, noisy, evil-smelling enemy, a 
rhinoceros or a buffalo may occasionally, in its exasperation 
turn at bay—thus giving an excellent opening for a photograph 
entitled ‘*‘ Ferocious Rhino about to charge the Author.” Mr. 
James L. Clark did not, apparently, make use of the motor car, 
but he was extraordinarily successful in getting within photo- 
graphic range of his subjects. His lions blink impressively in 
the flash-light, evidently only a few yards from the camera; 
there is a delightful snapshot of hartebeest at a water-hole; and 
his photograph of a rhinoceros about to charge is one of the best 
studies of this irritable and uncertain beast that has ever been 
published. And, in addition to all this, we get a description— 
with more photographs—of the Clark-Morden expedition into 
Mongolia, where Mr. Clark and his companion, largely through 
their own fault, succeeded in getting themselves imprisoned 
and grossly ill-treated by a party of Mongols. 


If Mr. Clark’s letterpress were even half as good as his illus- 
trations, this would be a book of outstanding merit. But his 
manner is vainglorious and theatrical; his description of his 
capture by the Mongols, for instance, is so long-drawn-out, and 
has such deliberately sensational chapter-headings—* Tor- 
tured!” is one of them—that it soon becomes utterly uncon- 
vincing; and in the end we have to turn back to the photographs 
in order to persuade ourselves that these things really occurred. 
Mr. Clark’s main object was to collect specimens for the new 
“ African Hall” of an American museum. He holds that Africa 
will soon be denuded of its larger animals; and he congratulates 
himself upon the fact that the exhibits in his African Hall “ will 
last far beyond the time when Africa will have become as devoid 
of game as Europe or America.” ‘This strange belief in the 
eternal existence of museums and museum specimens—coupled 
with an equally strong conviction of the impermanence of every- 
thing else—has been responsible in recent years for the slaughter 
of an appalling number of big game. 


Mr. Mitchell’s theatre is Ceylon, and his photographs, though 
seldom quite as good as Mr. Clark’s, are certainly very striking. 
His letterpress contains too many “ purple patches”; such 
expressions as ‘‘ mayhap a pulsing moment ” occur on almost 
every page. And he would have been well advised to leave 
some of the colour out of his photographs too. He has not used 
colour photography, but has painted over his pictures with 
water-colour, and has done it with great care and skill. But 
neither colour photography, nor a coloured photograph, has the 
effect of bringing a black-and-white jungle scene to life, as Mr. 
Mitchell supposes. It is a delusion under which every photo- 
grapher seems to suffer nowadays. 
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THE BROTHERS GOSS announce 
A COMPETITION 


(The Manager of “ The New Statesman” has kindly consented to assist in the judging of entries.) 
The decision of the Brothers Goss will be final. 


The Brothers Goss have it on the best authority that since the war the leading advertising agencies 
—(i.e., the firms who plan and carry out campaigns to sell goods through publicity in all its forms) 
—recruit their staffs very largely—some almost exclusively—from the universities and public 
schools. In confirmation their authority asked them to compare advertisements in the newspapers 
to-day with those of, say, ten years ago and it certainly appears to be a fact that in many instances 
the “copy ”’—i.e., the wording of the advertisement—is now of a high literary standard. 


Going into the subject more carefully they discovered that an ever-increasing number of capable 
journalists and authors were entering the advertising profession as copy-writers and, moreover, were 
finding their work not only very lucrative but far more congenial than they had supposed. 


It has therefore occurred to the Brothers Goss (tailors, as readers of this journal already know) to 
make an offer which will amuse those who care to spend an hour or so trying their hand at 
somebody else’s job (with a reward in prospect) and, more seriously, it will provide a practical test 
for those who believe that they have the ability to write effective advertisement “ copy.” 


WHAT IS WANTED 


A piece of advertisement “ copy” of any number up to 350 words that will persuade men to go to Goss 


for their tailoring. 
THE PRIZES 


The Brothers Goss offer as the First Prize for the best piece of “copy” Goss clothes to the value of 


Ten Guineas—.e., a first-grade Lounge Suit or Overcoat—and Three Consolation Prizes of clothes to 
the value of Three Guineas. 


The Brothers Goss only make gentlemen’s clothes, but should a lady win one of the prizes she will be 
entitled to nominate a gentleman to receive it. Wives, mothers, sweethearts, sisters who have hitherto 


complained of their carelessly dressed husbands, sons, lovers or brothers now have the remedy in their 
own hands! 


Any number of suggestions may be sent by a competitor, and the Brothers Goss reserve to themselves 


the right to use the prize-winning pieces of “‘ copy” in any way they choose, but the identity of competitors 
will be regarded as strictly confidential. 


FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED 


Here are the essential facts about Goss Tailoring. The firm is called T. Goss and Company and is run 
by two brothers, both practical tailors, one having practised the craft for about thirty years and the other 
for over twenty. The two brothers take all measurements and do all the cutting and fitting themselves. 
Only the actual sewing is done by their staff. They use only the best materials available and the work- 
manship down to the smallest detail is of the highest standard obtainable anywhere in London. 


The Brothers Goss claim that clothes comparable to those made by them often cost elsewhere several 
guineas more per suit, in fact a number of their customers have told them that they have been in the 
habit of paying nearly double the Goss price for suits not better, sometimes not so good. The average 
Goss lounge suit costs from Eight to Ten Guineas. Overcoats about the same. Goss tailoring aims at 
studying each customer’s taste and detailed requirements. 


Goss charges are moderate because (1) the most important part of the work is done by the Brothers Goss 
personally ; (2) the premises in Newgate Street are extremely modest, being on the first floor and having 
no expensive shop-front ; (3) Goss Brothers mainly rely upon recommendations of their customers to 
increase their trade, only advertising in a small way in one or two carefully selected journals ; (4) Goss 
customers, even their oldest, pay cash on completion of order. 


No coupon is necessary. At the top of each piece of “copy” please write 
“GOSS COPY-WRITING COMPETITION” and at the foot your 
full name and address and title of this journal. Address envelope as follows : 


T. GOSS & CO., 15 Newgate Street, LONDON, E.C.1 


Closing date for Entries in this Competition is April 22, and the winners 
will be notified on or before May 11. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The British Campaigns in Europe, 1914-1918. By Sir ArrHur ConaN 
Doy.e. Bles. 10s. 6d. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of the history of the British 
campaigns in France and Flanders, which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
published in six volumes during and immediately after the war. We 
are told that gaps caused by the Censor have been filled in, and that 
the names of individuals cut out by the same authority have been 
replaced. Otherwise there are few changes. The campaigns in 
Italy and Salonica are now described, but very briefly and without 
maps. The book remains what it always was—a very useful and 
conscientious description of these great events as they appeared to one 
writing at the time. It is supported by some excellent maps, and 
though the text has been compressed from six volumes into one, the 
type is still large enough to read with comfort. 


Country Sense and Commonsense. By ‘“ Crascrepo.” 
by LioneL Epwarps. Country Life. 12s. 6d. 
This is a book of essays in a picturesque Toryism by a well-practised 
hand. ‘‘ Crascredo”’ is a refreshing writer, for he knows the English 
countryside (or its “ nicer ’’ parts) almost as well as he loves it; and 
for all his breezy, avuncular, no-nonsense manner, he has a neat turn 
of phrase and a stock of useful anecdote, and is, of course, thoroughly 
pickled in the potent spirit of Jorrocks. A fig (or less) for the towns- 
man theorist—trust in the deep, instinctive, uncodified wisdom of 
the countryman, high or humble—and though we cannot prevent, let 
us at least beware the rich man from the city marts whose cheque 
installs him where hitherto only the true landlord ‘ of the good old 
sort ” has reigned: that is the background of his doctrine. He never 
actually reaches quite so deep into the essence of country life as he 
seems to, but his honesty always makes him worth reading; and it 
is always good to have someone remind the townsman that the country 
is more than just his pleasure-ground. Mr. Lionel Edwards’s sketches, 
thirty or so, fall into natural harmony with ‘‘ Crascredo’s”’ : both are 
in the purest tradition of English sporting art and writing. 


The Child Grows Up. By Everyn Suarr. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


At a time when there is so much discussion of the abnormal, especially 
in relation to childhood and adolescence, it is agreeable to find a 
student of youth who is interested in the normal, the average, and who 
is courageous enough to express a doubt whether a good deal of alleged 
abnormality is not rather a manifestation of normality in unfavourable 
circumstances. In her investigation into the lives of young people 
leaving the elementary schools at the age of fourteen to make their 
first start in industrial life, Miss Sharp discovers again and again how 
difficult it is for these boys and girls to express the natural exuberance 
of youth without offence; and valuable as is her discussion of blind- 
alley occupations, with their immediate monetary rewards, versus other 
employments lacking that tempting bait, her notes on recreation and 
the profitable enjoyment of leisure are more valuable still. The boys 
and girls whom she follows through the fateful years from fourteen to 
sixteen, are in general children of the slums, living under conditions 
which forbid anything like a real home life ; and it is in the provision of 
wholesome recreation, mainly through clubs, and of facilities for further 
education in the evening schools of arts and crafts that this fundamental 
disability is to some extent rectified. The tragedy is that so many of 
these young people leave school reluctantly and would gladly, if they 
could, continue their education. The book, with its admirable descrip- 
tions and illustrative stories, is one that no educationist should miss. 


Yarns of a Kentucky Admiral. 
Hopkinson. 18s. 


This is casual anecdotage with no literary pretensions, but it 
contains interesting reminiscences and information and is a readable 
miscellany. The author is an American Admiral who is well known 
in this country from the fact that he commanded the United States 
battle squadron serving with the British Grand Fleet during the war. 
No more suitable officer could probably have been found for the post; 
at his own request he was not given specific written orders as to his 
relationship with the British commander-in-chief, and it says much 
for his discretion that no difficulties arose. He considers that of the 
senior officers the British are better seamen than the American since 
they spend more time at sea; but that of the junior officers the American 
are better educated professionally and are more adaptable than the 
British. He gives glimpses of life with the Grand Fleet at Scapa Flow 
and at sea, and contrasts the conditions of present-day battleships 
with those of fifty years ago. His first service was in a wooden sailing 
ship. But other than naval matters occupy most of his pages. He 
has fishing stories, accounts of life in the Pacific islands, descriptions 
of storms at sea and notes on the natural history of Alaska; and, 
with the personal sketches of men he has known, there is something 
in the book for a wide range of tastes. 


When Fur was King. By 
BLEASDELL CAMERON. 


Illustrated 


By Hucu Ropman, K.C.B. 


Henry JOHN MOBERLEY 
Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Moberley was born in Ontario in 1835, and from the age of 
eighteen, with a few short breaks of private trading and adventure, 
was in the service of the Hudson Bay Company until he retired in 1894. 
Here he gives us a story of North West Canada when it was under the 
rule of the Company and when vast stretches of prairie land, now under 
the plough, were the grazing grounds of herds of buffalo, and the only 
trade was with the Indians who bartered furs for rum and, provided 
they treated the servants of the company with respect, were permitted 
to wage war upon each other, according to immemorial custom. _ Inter- 
spersed with stories of this trade and of primitive travel between 
stations, mostly by canoe, Mr. Moberley gives us some good hunting 
yarns ; he has, for instance, shot more bears than has any other man in 
Canada, and rarely, he tells us, at a greater distance than six feet. 
It is interesting to note that a suspicion of the real nature and value of 


and Wm. 
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the prairie lands haunted the minds of the Company’s directorate. 
for even the smallest plantation was discouraged, and talk of soij 
fertility taboo. The prairie was to be accepted as a wilderness, yp. 
inhabitable save by Indians and the animals they hunted. 
King. 
Mamba’s Daughters. By Du Bose Heywarp. Heinemann. 7s, 64, 
The American negro is rapidly becoming, not only race-conscioys 
but race-proud. In increasing numbers he demands to be regarded, 
not as less black than he is painted, but rather blacker. And with 
the development of conscious pride comes the development of conscious 
art. Mr. Heyward, author of that memorable book, Porgy, here 
declares his ambition frankly in his prefatory note: ‘The work is 
concerned only with certain social and spiritual values existing jn 
Charleston and its environs; for the purposes of the novel the material 
has been subjected to an intense synthesis; thus the phosphate mining 
camp stands... as a focal point for the drawing together of a 
number of mental attitudes and incidents typical of the industria] 
black belt.” But the result—a narrative of three female generations 
in a black family: the parasitic ex-plantation negro, the independent 
if abused industrial worker, and the modern coloured girl, going to 
Harlem and winning there the final freedom of artistic success—is 
pure story, and the reader is asked to be interested in men and women, 
The negro chapters are well done, with knowledge and a vivid sense 
of life; the white characters are less successful. 


John Wesley. By ArNotp Lunn. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


If Wesley, from the point of view of sheer energy, capacity for 
continuous labour, and ability to organise and control, is to be 
compared to any one living figure, it can only be to Mrs, Besant. 
The suggestion may seem incongruous, but the parallel is one it would 
be not uninteresting, or unamusing, to trace in detail, extending it 
from the active into the psychological field, seeing in both a tempera- 
mental rationalism, logic, and even scepticism, but all confined strictly 
within unquestioned emotional limits, the immovability of which gives 
them constant purpose and unfailing courage in danger. If Wesley's 
work was the more productive, his intellectual odyssey was certainly 
the less interesting, for he never moved far from his doorstep or dared 
to look the gift-horse of Christian dogma in the mouth. What he 
sought to create was a sect within a sect, and what followed came 
about not at his willing. He is remarkable principally as a personality, 
and for the appalling amount of travel, hard work, writing and preaching 
he crammed into a long life. It is with the man and this active aspect 
of his career that Mr. Lunn is chiefly concerned, and if one feels that 
from a literary standpoint he has made something less than the most 
of his material, still he leaves nothing out and quotes at length from 
Wesley’s journal, his diary, his letters and other writings. He also 
comments at some length upon the work of Charles Wesley and his 
hymns. He tends, perhaps, to claim too much for his hero. It may 
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VATHEK 


and The Episodes of 
Vathek 


by 
WILLIAM BECKFORD of FONTHILL 


““Vathek mingles in an original manner the gro- 
tesque with the sublime. the frivolous with the tragic. 
It is marked by the lucidity and moral scepticism of 
the 18th century, and yet filled with that romantic 
grandiose melancholy which was to find more com- 
plete expression in the writings of Chateaubriand 
and bByron.""— Desmond MacCartuy in the 
Sunday Times. 


“The chief triumph of Beckford is in the adjustment 
of what is 18th century and what anticipates the 
19th century, in what might have been an inchoate 
extravagance but is a coherent work of art. The 
French of ‘ Vathek’ attains at the one extreme to 
an elegant fantasticalness, at the other to something 
to which it is hard to deny the praise of sublimity.” 
—Suaiurday Review. 


With a historical introduction and notes by GUY 

CHAPMAN and eight collotype plates, of which 

one is coloured by hand. Two volumes. Buckram, 

fully gilt. Edition limited to 1,000 copies. 
31s. 6d. net. 


By the same author 


THE TRAVEL DIARIES OF 
WILLIAM BECKFORD of FONTHILL 


Edited, with a biographical introductic n, by GUY 








CHAPMAN. Edition limited to 1,000 copies. 
With 12 collotype plates. Buckram, fully gilt. 
Two volumes. 42s. net. 
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MARCH 


March, named after the god Mars, was the first 
month of the Roman Calendar. It remained the 
first month of the year in Scotland until 1599 and 
in England until 1752. The months of January 
and February were added to the Roman Calendar 
by Julius Czesar, who was assassinated on the Ides 
of March. Shakespeare says, “* Remember March, 
the Ides of March."" We all know the couplet: 


** March winds and April showers 
Bring forth the May flowers.”’ 


If we would gather roses in the summertime of life 
we must remember March—i.e., we must make 
provision in our early years. A With Profit 
Endowment Assurance effected with The Standard 
by a man of 35 at an annual cost of £51 2s. 6d. 
will bring forth at age 55 the handsome sum of 
£1,515 at the present rate of bonus 42/-% Annual 
and Compound. 


Write to-day for a copy of Explanatory Leaflet ‘“* AD.2.” 
** Which is the Better?” 


The STAN DARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 


LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 
ISaPALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH 












Ready To-day! 


"ON THE EDGE 
OF DIPLOMACY 


J. D. GREGORY, C.B., C.M.G. 


Late Assistant Under Secretary of State 
of the Foreign Office. 


A highly important and revealing volume in which a diplomat, 

who has made his mark on politics, discusses grave issues of 

the day in the light of an unrivalled experience. But the 

humorous aspects of modern diplomatic existence are not 

forgotten, and a description of the present Foreign Office is 
given. Jllustrated, 21s. 


LIFE’S EBB and FLOW 


Being the Memoirs and Reminiscences of 
FRANCES, COUNTESS OF WARWICK 
With numerous illustrations, 24s. net. 


*T am descended on one side from Nell Gwynn; the other 
from Oliver Cromwell. The Nell in me is all discretion, the 
Noll would fain be heard.” Thus characteristically Frances, 
Countess of Warwick, whose world-famed beauty is only 
matched by her charm, courage and brains, opens her long- 
expected book of reminiscences and reflections. —These memoirs 
portray intimately and vividly eminent personages of three 
reigns ; in some parts they reveal, in others they throw a new 
and almost blinding light on social and political events—events 
in which she took an active part and of which she has inside 
information possessed by no other living man or woman. 
Ready shortly. 











Send Post Card for Spring List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN, Is. each, Monthly. 
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THE NEW VOTER 


By HAROLD DORE and J. A. McKINNELL. Is. 6d. net. 


‘« The new voter will find here, summarized within a hundred pages, an eminently clear account of what the 
parties stand for; what are the issues before us all; and how the party and Parliamentary machinery works. 
It is done with extraordinary detachment; I finished the pamphlet without having obtained any clue to the 
author’s political colour. I can assure the young woman who takes up this little book that she can trust to the 
fairness of her guides; they provide what is so rare in political literature, the materials for an opinion.”’ 


—‘‘ Kappa ”’ in The Nation and Atheneum. 


THE UNEMPLOYED OLD POLICIES AND NEW 


By RONALD C. DAVISON. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF TRADE UNIONISM 


From the Combination Acts to the General Strike. 
By ROBERT M. RAYNER. With Illustrations. 6s. net. 


HOW TO ABOLISH THE SLUMS 


By E. D. SIMON, Ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester; formerly Chairman of the Manchester Corporation Housing 
Committee. With Illustrations. Paper Covers, 2s. 6d. net; Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


TRADE AND CREDIT 


By R. G. HAWTREY. 10s. 6d, net. 


GOOD HEALTH 


By IAN S. THOMSON, M.D., D.P.H. With a Foreword by Sir ARTHUR KEITH, M.D., F.R.S. 
Paper Covers, 2s. net; Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


A book for the general reader intended as a guide, not to the treatment of disease, but to an understanding 
of the principles that underlie physical well-being. 
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be true, as Lecky said, that Methodism saved England from revolution, 
but it would be more veracious to add that it failed to save England 
from the Romantic Revival than to set up John Wesley—as Mr. Lunn 
does on page 12—as the precursor of John Keats ! 


The Collection To-day. By Bren Travers. Lane. 3s. 6d. 

To those who know Mr. Travers as a writer of successful farces, 
Mr. Travers the story-teller must always be something of a disappoint- 
ment. The jest that, spoken by a great comedian at the climax of 
an amusing situation, provokes roars of laughter, is apt to fall flat 
when handed to us in cold type and cold blood; and although these 
collected stories are entertaining enough in their way—the way of 
grotesque characterisation, farcical incident, and flippant modern 
speech—they have little or nothing of the sparkle that has endeared 
‘rare Ben Travers,” as a grateful critic once called him, to thousands 
of playgoers. 


The Chancery under Edward II. 
University Press. 17s. 6d. 

In this learned and meticulously documented monograph Dr. 
Wilkinson, although he looks before and after sufficiently to explain 
his period, is concerned with the Chancery during the fifty years of 
Edward III.’s reign. Arbitrary as this period in some respects may 
seem, it does cover the most vital years in the development of this 
great medieval department, which, from being merely the secretariat 
of the King, had already, when Edward succeeded, become a great 
department of State, with semi-independent administrative functions 
penetrating into all the activities of government; and at the same time, 
on its strictly legal side, was showing signs of growing into that court of 
equity which is Chancery as we know it to-day. In the Chancery and 
Exchequer there came into being a civil service divorced from politics, 
yet working in conjunction with the Council. Dr. Wilkinson traces 
the changes which were taking place as they are revealed in the docu- 
ments of the period and as they may be assumed from the appoint- 
ments or dismissals of the personnel. Incidentally, of course, his 
investigation leads him to take note of the political discussions and 
rivalries of the later years of the reign. 


The Woodcut: An Annual. No. III. 
The Fleuron. 12s. 6d. 

Edited with an eye for the comprehensiveness of ‘the subject, and 
with plates and letterpress admirably produced, this annual survey 
of the art of the wood engraver ought to be known to everyone interested 
in the making of books. Mr. W. A. Thorpe’s essay on Mr. John 
Nash’s work as an engraver is a distinguished piece of criticism, 
especially valuable because he makes a careful preliminary survey of 
the wsthetic of the woodcut in general. He is perhaps too fond of 
a metaphysical technicality, but has given a sensitive criticism of a 
notable artist. Dr. Julius Rodenberg contributes a short paper on 
German woodcut lettering, with three contrasting examples, and the 
other shorter articles, historical and technical, are of decided interest. 
Fourteen select woodcuts of recent production from England, Russia, 
Germany and France round off the survey ; but, except for the examples 
of Maillol, Mr. W. Morgan and Miss T. Garwood, the selection seems 
less inspiring than the previous issues have offered us. 


The Searcher: A War Play. 


Buiarr HuGHES-STANTON. 


By B. Witkrxson. Manchester 


Edited by Hersert Fursr. 


By VELONA PILCHER. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

A high-pitched denunciation of war, its emotion rising sometimes 
to a scream, in eight scenes which would depend for their effectiveness 
more on supreme stage engineering than on the speech or actions of 
the few shadowy characters. The present edition is described on the 
title page as a “ reading version ” of the play, which perhaps accounts 
for the long elaboration of scenes, tones of voice, lighting, noises on 
and off, and so on. But even translating this as far'as one can into 
terms of the practical theatre, it is not easy to think that the violence 
of Miss Pilcher’s tightly-packed rhetoric, in the numerous quasi- 
symbolic svliloquies particularly, would have the cumulative dramatic 
effect that she strives after. The “ searcher ”’ of the title is a Red Cross 
woman worker, with husband dead and sons soldiering, whose duty 
is the seeking out of information regarding the missing from men brought 
down the line to hospital; wards, ambulance train, cinema hut and 
cemetery are her backgrounds. There is sincerity of feeling under the 
somewhat sophisticated artificiality of the play, but the work as a 
whole is vitiated by a contemporary staginess, a sort of Tollerese, 
which robs it of any real universality either of meaning or of appeal. 
The book is fortunate in its production. With the speaking text in 
red and descriptive commentary in black, the extensive use of italic 
or of differing type-sizes is avoided. And Mr. Blair Hughes-Stanton’s 
wood engravings are decidedly successful, in technique as in their 
accordance with the spirit of the text. The wrapper announces 
twelve of them, the title page nine, but there are really ten, 


Illustrated by 


About Motoring 
THE GRAHAM-PAIGE 


HERE are a great many medium-sized American six- 
cylinders which resemble each other very closely in 
road sensations. They may well do so, seeing that in 

some cases the bulk of the components are produced under one 
roof, irrespective of the name which the car bears. All of them 
are amazingly cheap for their size. All of them have large 
engines, capable of quite high speeds and docile enough to 


— 
dawdle through traffic or up long hills without change of gear 

. . S 5 . 
All of them have gearboxes which change (on the 


‘ . average) 
perceptibly better than the typical European boxes. All of them 


have roomy saloon bodies of welded steel, replete with all sorts 
of ingenious little gadgets and refinements. Not so lone ago 
most of them were incapable of a really high road performance 
or of long life on the road; but these faults tend to disappear 
as the export market becomes increasingly important. In spite 
of vast home markets, the American manufacturer has com. 
menced at last to regard his foreign sales very seriously, 
England, France and Germany are no longer in his eyes mere 
dumping grounds where he may deposit his surplus productions 
at any old price which these markets will stand. Certain 
American cars are being pushed with more energy in Belgium 
and Germany than in England; they are actually more adver. 
tised in these countries than any native production. It follows 
that the medium-sized American car must be taken very seriously 
indeed. R 
* * 


High in order of merit in this class stands the Graham-Paige. 
Only one startled memory prevents me from classifying it as 
a whole with the battalion of invaders rated at about 20 hp. 
and selling at round about £500. This memory concerns a smal] 
loose-leaf notebook which the demonstrator of the car allowed 
me to peruse. Salesmanship is carried to such a fine art that 
these printed leaves contained a point-by-point contrast with 
every similar American rival. The 22°7-h.p. Blatant, for 
example, might have struck your casual mind as the compeer 
of the 23°4-h.p. Graham-Paige. But, my very dear sir! .., 
and page 187 of the loose-leaf enables the demonstrator to 
emphasise the fact that the Graham-Paige is 30 dollars cheaper 
and possesses nineteen separate items of specification which are 
completely missing from the 22-7-h.p. Blatant. My knowledge 
of American chassis is insufficiently encyclopedic to decide 
whether the Blatant salesmen carry similar documents, and 
demonstrate that if the Blatant is just a trifle more expensive 
than some of its contemptible rivals, it nevertheless boasts 
84 conveniences which they lack. As a matter of fact, I was 
not interested in this cricket-score business. The Graham-Paige 
attracted me, first, because in all normal respects it is a 
thoroughly excellent and comfortable car, and, second, because 
of its gearbox. The ordinary car has a top gear which is so 
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The convenience of a Deposit Account 
but with greater interest. 


Absolute security, power to with- 
draw your money quickly, and, at 
the same time, a first class return 
in interest—these can be yours if 
you invest your savings in the Ist, 
2nd and 3rd Co-operative Invest- 
ment Trusts. 
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7oo different in- 
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THE SCIENCE 


OF LIFE 


Anoriginal work whichsheds 
new light on problems of 
the utmost interest to every 
intelligent man and woman. 


By 
JULIAN HUXLEY 
H. G. WELLS & G. P. WELLS 


HIS original new work appeals 

first and foremost to readers of 
sound general education who wish 
to bring their minds up to date with 
current biological knowledge. It is lucid, 
persuasive, complete and exact, and fully 
and abundantly illustrated; every section 
is alive with fresh and stimulating ideas. 
It is the joint work of three able and 
original men,of whom two are biological 
scholars and investigators, and the third, 
one of our most brilliant thinkers and 
writers. It tells all the main facts and 
all the newest concepts and discoveries 
about our bodiesand our minds in health 
and disease. It gives a fascinating survey 
of the whole realm of natural history. 
It relates the history and adventure of 
life in time. It sets before its readers 
with perfect fairness and clearness the 
essentials of the great controversies 
about Evolution and the present state 
of that discussion. It enters into the 
issues of what are called “supernormal” 
phenomena. It is in fact, an encyclo- 
pedia of biology and biological facts. 
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BUY PART 1 TO-DAY 1*/3* 

On Sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls . 
I have any difficulty in obtaining a copy. send 116 to t 
Adisieee he Aut ited trees Lia. The Ficetway House 
Farringdon Street. E.C. 4. ing to copyrig 
restrictions copies must not be sent to Canada or the United 
States of America. 
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NEW LINGUAPHONE COURSE 
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difficult than reading a 
French book? Are you 
sometimes doubtful about 
pronunciation and accent, 
or how to express your 
own thoughts in the 
French idiom 2 


The New Linguaphone 
Course in Spoken French 
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to meet and overcome 
these difficulties. The 
Gramophone Records of 
this new course bring to 
your own home the perfectly spoken words of ‘the most 
distinguished teachers and speakers of the French nation. 


The Greatest Living FRENCH Teachers 
on Your Own GRAMOPHONE 


You will hear Professor Paul Passy, President of the International 
Phonetic Association ; Professor Michenot, of Strasbourg Con- 
servatoire ; Professor Berthon, of Oxford University ; Professor 
Denis Saurat and Mlle. Coustenoble, of London University ; 
Professor Desseignet, of Reading University; Mlle. Noél-Vildé, 
Mlle. Grémont and M. Tissier. 


The very latest process of Electrical Recording brings out the 
full value of every shade of accent and intonation. 


Post Coupon To-day for a 
Week’s FREE Trial 


NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED 


Whether you wish to learn a language for business, travel, or for a better 
understanding of literature and art, you will find that the quickest, easiest and 
most interesting way is by Linguaphone. 

So confident is the Linguaphone Institute that you will 
endorse the high opinions of the Linguaphone Method LINGUAPHONE 
already expressed by Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Bernard COURSES IN: 

Shaw and other distinguished writers and thinkers, || French German 
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accompanying list, for a week's FREE trial, without any || Esperanto Afrikaans 
payment or deposit whatever. 
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which can be paid in small monthly sums if desired, you gain the power not 
only to read and write a new language, but also to speak and understand it 
when spoken. 


The [INGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
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To the LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
449 Napier House, 27 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C, 1 
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enormously quieter than the indirect gears that most drivers 
maltreat their engine in order to keep the car on its only silent 
drive. The Graham-Paige has two silent gears. It is impossible 
to detect any increase of mechanical noise on changing down from 
top to third gear on this car, apart, of course, from any sound 
resulting from running the engine faster. The patent is suitably 
named ‘‘ Twin-top.”’ On the particular car which I have been 
driving, the ratios were 3-9 and 5-4. The car was very decently 
flexible on the higher of this pair of silent gears, on which it 
could reach about 70 m.p.h. On the lower of the pair it could 
climb any reasonable hill, run quite smoothly at 50 m.p.h., 
and thread London from end to end, assuming that one was 
not trapped in a traffic block. Changing from the one gear 
to the other is child’s play, and as nearly instantaneous as a 
gear-change can hope to be. I alluded last year in these 
columns to a British car—the Riley Nine—which obtains very 
similar advantages by a slightly different technical device; and 
I remarked at the time that the improvement ought to be 
embodied in all chassis, so far as patents will permit. My con- 
viction on the point is confirmed by the Graham-Paige. A driver 
—expert or inexpert—who has once handled a four-speed box 
headed by two really quiet and easily changed ratios, will never 
again feel fully content with the standard type of gearbox. 
The expert will value the design because of its all-round efficiency ; 
the inexpert, because it simplifies the handling of a car to an 
incredible degree. Nor is there anything experimental, capable 
of trouble, or likely to breed wear in the very simple mechanism 
by which the improvement is furnished. It is a genuine advance 
in design, devoid of any compensating disadvantages whatsoever. 
* 7 . 


For the rest (pace that abominable loose-leaf wallet) the 
Graham-Paige might be any of a hundred good, big, willing 
American sixes. It is roomy, well-braked, decently sprung, 
fast, economical (18-20 miles per gallon), easy to steer, well 
found in all its details, handsome in appearance. The particular 
model which I drove had covered 21,000 miles since it left the 
factory, and its body was still absolutely silent in every detail. 
Whilst I cannot, of course, know what attention the coachwork 
had received in this long life, I can at least be certain that the 
major structure was still virgin, for one cannot tinker with welded 
steel. The car has made me more dissatisfied than ever with 
the noisy indirect third speed on my own British car, which 
ranks as one of high class. R. E. DaAvipson. 





THE CITY 


READER writes as follows: 
I should be much obliged if you would comment in your 


City notes in THE New STATESMAN on the present position of 
Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, Ltd., and Associated Provincial 
Picture Houses, Ltd. On your recommendation I hold 7} per cent. 
Participating Preference shares in the former and Ordinary shares 
in the latter. I now see that the Gaumont British Picture Corpora- 
tion have acquired control of the P.C.T., and that Lord Ashfield 
and his colleagues have resigned from the Board. This may con- 
siderably alter the position, and I should be very grateful if you 
would do what I suggest. 

As similar requests have reached me from other readers, it 
may be desirable to deal with the position of the companies 
named—the more so as it raises a rather interesting question 
of company ethics (if such there be). 

* * * 

The Preferred Ordinary shares of the Provincial Cinematograph 
Theatres were originally entitled to 10 per cent. per annum, 
but when the company suffered during the industrial slump, 
holders were asked to agree to the cancellation of arrears of 
dividend from July, 1921, to January, 1924, and to a reduction 
of their rate of interest from 10 per cent. to 7} per cent., being 
offered as compensation for this sacrifice a participation in 
surplus profits (the annual dividend not to exceed a total of 
15 per cent.), such participation to start after £75,000 was distri- 
buted in any one year as dividend on the Ordinary shares. After 
this scaling down, the company steadily advanced, and last 
year the sum of £75,000 was, for the first time, distributed to 
the Ordinary shareholders, so that, beginning with this year, 
holders of the Preferred Ordinary shares come into sight of a 
possible surplus dividend. Precisely this moment has been 
chosen by Lord Ashfield, the Chairman of the company, and 
his group, to sell their holdings of Ordinary shares, which carry 
control, to the Gaumont British Picture Corporation, and the 
question arises whether this transaction renders such surplus 
participation less likely. 

ck 


* * 

Evidently the market thinks it does, for since the deal the 
Preferred Ordinary shares have fallen in price and are now 
quoted at 19s. 14d. On actual results there should be no justi- 
fication for this belief, as, by its incorporation with the largest 





British unit in the picture-house industry, Provincial Cinema. 
tograph Theatres should stand to gain. The market knows only 
too well, however, that when a new and powerful group takes 
over the control of an undertaking, there are lots of ways of 
dealing with profits without directing them towards the payment 
of surplus dividends on participating rights on capital that has 
already been provided. Obviously, while Lord Ashfield and 
those others who induced the shareholders to agree to a sacrifice 
remained in control, the shareholders had a strong moral claim 
upon them to see that they received the compensation which was 
held out as the inducement to the scheme; but Lord Ashfield, 
having disposed of his holding, is no longer chairman or even 
director, and it is entirely in the hands of the new control 
whether or not the Preferred Ordinary shareholders ever get a 
surplus dividend. ‘ ‘ 


I do not know what is in the minds of the Gaumont-British 
people in this connection. It might be urged that, as that 
combine owns most of the Ordinary shares, which cannot receive 
dividends above a certain amount without the Preferred Ordina: 
participating, it is in their interest that the profits of the Pro- 
vincial Cinematograph Theatres should be as large as possible. 
But the combine has many departments and consists of numerous 
companies trading with one another, and it can easily keep the 
profits of any one of its subsidiaries at whatever level it desires, 
by a variety of methods. What course the Gaumont-British 
people will pursue remains to be seen. It may be—and I hope 
it will be—that they feel bound to assume the moral obligation 
that was incurred by those who persuaded the Preferred Ordinary 
shareholders to forgo some of their rights in order to assist the 
company when times were bad. In the case of Associated 
Provincial Picture Houses the position is simpler, as there are 
no shares with participating rights, and I see no reason to assume 
that the dividend will be less than the present rate of 10 per 
cent. If this is so, this share is cheap at its present price of 
20s. 3d. One practical conclusion, however, emerges from this 
discussion. If the shareholders in Provincial Cinematograph 
Theatres and Associated Provincial Picture Houses do not benefit 
by the amalgamation, who will? Obviously the absorbing 
company, 7.e., Gaumont-British Picture Corporation. If, there- 
fore, the holder of either of these shares buys Gaumont-British 
he will certainly be averaging his risks, and placing himself above 
the operation of the ethics of the matter. Gaumont-British 
shares are in the denomination of 10s. and a short time ago 
were as high as 82s. 10}d.; they are now 24s. 74d., and should 
be a good purchase. 

* * * 


The frequent use in these notes of the word “ ethics ” reminds 
me of the East-end schoolboy who asked his father what was 
meant by the term ‘“‘ business morality.” ‘I will give you an 
illustration, my boy,” was the reply. “* If a customer comes into 
my shop and gives me a £1 note by mistake for a 10s. note, and 
does not notice it, it is a question of business morality whether 
I tell my partner or not.” A. Emit Davies. 
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Sin GILBERT PARKER 


the distinguished novelist, writes:—‘“I have 
given Genasprin a good trial and I think it is 
excellent in its effects. I have long used, but 
not very often, aspirin and I think Genasprin 
is an improvement on that excellent remedy.” 


Of all Chemists—2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE. 

















Over 1,800 Offices in England and Wales, 
and others in India and Burma. 





(31st December, 1928.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 353,638,942 
ADVANCES, &. - - 187,155,085 


Colonial and Foreign Department : 80, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 3. 
Trustee Department : 39, THREADNEEDLE ST., EC. 2. 


The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is associated with the following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited, 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 





















































“HIGHWAY ” 


Ready March 15th. Price 2d. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENT 


containing recent History of Local 
Government and complete Statement 
of the views of 


CONSERVATIVE, LIBERAL, AND 
LABOUR PARTIES 


Contributors include : 
Rt. Hon. Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P. 
Susan Lawrence, M.P. 
Arthur Greenwood, M.P. 
Hubert Phillips 
J. J. Clarke and 
W. A. Robson. 
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on Book Illustrations. 
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on Katherine Mansfield’s Letters. 
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on Blunden’s Undertones of War. 
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If 30/- is your price | 
for a Shoe, the New 


NORVIC 
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Write.us for the name of the nearest 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS COMPANY OF 
LONDON LIMITED 





BEST YEAR EXPERIENCED 





SERIOUS EFFECTS OF INCREASED PETROL 
AND PETROL TAX 


PRICE 





LORD ASHFIELD’S SPEECH 





The annual general meeting of the Underground Electric Railways 
Company of London was held on Thursday last, 7th instant, at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster. The Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield, chairman and 
managing director, presided. The Chairman said (in part) : 

I do not propose to review once again the accounts and statistics 
of the operating companies. I may sum up their position in a few 
words. The year 1928 has, on the whole, been the best year which 
they have so far experienced, and the results attained, so far as the 
common fund companies are concerned, cannot be unsatisfactory to 
you. 

Although the London and Suburban Traction Company has again 
been unable to declare any dividend on its preference shares there are 
certain features in the operations of the year 1928 which are 
encouraging. 

London continues to expand and to draw to itself additional popu- 
lation. The built-up area has now overlapped on all sides the boun- 
daries of London County, and is reaching out in long stretches of 
houses to the twelve-mile limit from the centre. I cannot fear any 
stagnation of London which would depress our transport industry 
unless we stifled it ourselves by failing to provide by further facilities 
for the continuous growth in the number of passengers. So far, 
therefore, as receipts are concerned, I can foresee nothing which need 
induce us to pause or to have doubt as to our future. 

When I turn to expenses, the situation is not quite so certain. The 
principal element of cost is wages. The wages bills represent 61 per 
cent. of our total operating expenditure. In the last five years, 
although the index number for the cost of living has fallen from 180 to 
167 points, we have slightly increased the average wage paid to our 
staff; the percentage increase being 6 per cent. 

Then we are dependent upon two commodities for the power which 
keeps our transport facilities moving—coal for conversion into elec- 
tricity, and petrol. So far as coal is concerned, we are enjoying 
favourable terms at this time, having made extensive contracts at a 
time when coal was relatively cheap. 

With petrol it is different, and I hardly know what to say. The 
recent increase of 2}d. per gallon affects us seriously. Our contract 
for supplies was not unfavourable—at any rate, on a comparative 
basis—but since our price is adjusted in relation to the current market 
price, we shall have, this year, to find another {200,000 to meet our 
petrol bill, assuming, as I must, for want of any real information or 
understanding of the situation, that no further advance in price will 
occur, 

It is exceptionally regrettable that there should have been any 
action by way of taxation to add to the price of petrol. The present 
tax of 4d. per gallon bears hardly upon our undertakings. It repre- 
sents a burden of £400,000 a year to be met out of 1d., 2d., 3d. fares, 
since our average receipt per passenger for 1928 is less than 2d. We 
feel the burden the more in that the proceeds of the tax are being 
diverted from any gain or purpose in which we can share. We are 
compelled to reiterate our view of the unfairness of this taxation, and 
we can only hope that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be able to 
afford us relief in the forthcoming Budget—a relief to which we are 
clearly entitled. 

In last year the transport undertakings in which you are interested 
paid altogether in rates and taxes a sum of £978,000. To be taxed 
at the rate of 25 per cent. upon the real earnings is indeed grievous 
and far exceeds the charge upon any other industry. 

We have committed our subsidiary companies to the task of seeking 
from Parliament powers to enable them to enter into agreements on 
a much wider basis than hitherto for the co-ordination of all the local 
passenger transport facilities within the London traffic area. We 
trust that Parliament will agree with us as to the wisdom of this course. 

The chairman then spoke on the co-ordination of transport as the 
only sound policy for London, and cited the examples of Paris, Berlin, 
New York and Chicago. Proceeding, the chairman said : 

The Associated Equipment Company, of which your company 
owns the whole of the ordinary share capital, has again had a successful 
year, and has paid a dividend of 8 per cent. free of tax for the third 
year in succession. 

Let us now turn to the report and accounts of your company proper, 
the Underground Company. 

Last year I referred to the necessity in the near future of taking steps 
whereby the bank loan and other obligations might be paid off and 
the capital account, which was then overspent to the extent of roundly 
£1,412,000, placed upon a more satisfactory basis. Your directors 


—— 


subsequently decided that the time had also come for dealing with the 
44 per cent. tax-free bonds, of which there were £1,832,400 outstanding 
In the result, an issue was made on the 30th May last of £4,000,009 
5 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock, with the object of repaying 
the 43 per cent. bonds and temporary loans outstanding (which then 
amounted to £1,220,000), of adjusting the excess expenditure on 
capital account, and providing the company with further capital. The 
holders of the 44 per cent. bonds were given the right to a preferentiaj 
allotment of the new debenture stock. In order that this stock should 
rank as the premier security of your company, the holders of the 
Central London Railway guaranteed assented stocks consented to a 
modification of the trust deed whereby the new debenture stock should 
be permitted to rank in priority to your guarantee of a dividend of 
4 per cent. per annum on the guaranteed assented stocks of the Central 
London Railway. 

The capital held by your company in the London and Suburban 
Traction Company is substantially more than it was a year ago. As 
that company holds the major part of the share capital of the London 
United Tramways, Metropolitan Electric Tramways, and the South 
Metropolitan Electric Tramways and Lighting Company, we in turn 
own, in effect, the bulk of the capital of those operating companies, 

The reason why we have acquired this increased interest in the 
London and Suburban Traction Company is that our friends and 
associates, who were largely interested in the securities of that com- 
pany, were desirous of increasing their interests in other directions, and 
an opportunity, therefore, presented itself for the Underground to 
acquire these shares on favourable terms. Although we were not 
anxious to increase our interests, we considered it better to do so rather 
than that the shares should pass into the hands of other, possibly less 
friendly, hands, and we utilised some of the surplus moneys obtained 
by the issue of our 5 per cent. mortgage debentures for the purpose 
of purchasing these securities. Incidentally, the transfer of interests 
afforded us an opportunity to increase our holdings in the North 
Metropolitan Electric Power Supply Company. 

You will see from the revenue account that the income from your 
investments amounted to £1,118,473, which is an increase of £160,170 
compared with 1927, due primarily to the increased dividends paid by 
the common fund companies. Miscellaneous receipts amounted to 
£35,325, or £28,782 more than last year, so that the total income of 
your company was /1,153,798. Expenditure amounted to £68,277, 
representing a decrease of £11,724, principally as the result of a reduc- 
tion in general interest, and the net receipts were, therefore, {1,085,521, 
or £200,676 more than in 1927. From this sum there falls to be deducted 
the interest on the prior securities of the company, which, owing to 
the various alterations in its capital structure, already referred to, 
shows a net decrease of £70,850 compared with 1927. Interest on the 
6 per cent. first cumulative income debenture stock remained the 
same, at £76,380, but the interest on the 6 per cent. income bonds, 
amounting to £303,496, showed a net decrease of £123,783, due partly 
to the fact that last year was the first complete year in which they 
were wholly subject to income tax, and partly because a number of 
the bondholders had availed themselves during the year of the option 
to convert their bonds into ordinary shares. The total sum to be 
deducted from the net receipts in respect of interest amounts to £535,881, 
which leaves a balance of £549,640. To this there has to be added 
the amount of £169,761 brought forward from last year’s accounts, 
making the total sum at our disposal £719,401, or £296,196 more than 
in the previous year. 

From this amount you will see that your directors have, I think you 
will agree prudently, appropriated a sum of {10,000 (in addition to the 
special amount of £97,073, to which I shall refer later) to be written off 
the items of commission, discounts, etc. It is proposed to set aside 
this sum annually until the item is wiped out. The final balance 
carried to the balance sheet is, the1efore, £709,401. In August last an 
interim dividend of 3 per cent. was paid on the 5,549,435 £1 ordinary 
shares which had been issued up to the end of the half-year, and your 
directors now recommend that a final dividend of 4 per cent. be paid 
on the 7,010,340 {1 ordinary shares outstanding on 31st December 
last. This will make a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. for the full 
year as against 5 per cent. for last year, and will leave a balance of 
£262,504 to be carried forward to next year’s accounts, or £92,743 
more than the amount brought in from last year. ; 

I would like to forestall any criticism that may possibly be made in 
regard to one other feature of the capital account, namely, the amount 
of the commissions and discounts which it has been necessary to incur 
in order to raise and readjust our capital from time to time, the latest 
expense being £275,000 in connection with the issue of the 5 per cent. 
debenture stock. We have this year written off altogether £107,000, 
chiefly out of the premiums derived from the exchange of {2,038,000 
of the 6 per cent. income bonds for ordinary shares (a premium of Is. 
being obtained in respect of each ordinary share issued in exchange fot 
bonds). There still remains £4,291,000 of the income bonds to exchange, 
and the premiums to be received on this transaction would amount to 
over £200,000. Whatever premiums are received will be treated in the 
same way as the {97,000 written off during this year, sothat ultimately, 
and apart from any further sums written off out of profits, by June, 1930 
this account of commission, discount, etc., should stand at a smaller 
sum than it did at the end of 1927, in spite of the additional sums 
involved in making those changes to the capital which have so con- 
siderably reduced our interest charges. 

About the prospects for the present year, it is not easy for me to 
speak with much certainty. Recent past experience leads me to hope 
and believe that the same success may attend our efforts this y¢ ar as 
has fortunately waited upon them during the past few years, and that in 
spite of increased expenses and increased taxation, we may, by increased 
efficiency and by increased traffic in the months still to come, be - 
to show as good results next year as those which I have been privilege¢ 
to place before you to-day. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


The 115th stated annual meeting of the Scottish Widows’ Fund and 
Life Assurance Society was held in the Society’s Office, Edinburgh, 
on Tuesday, 5th March, 1929, the Rt. Hon. Lord Kinross, K.C. (Chair- 
man of the Ordinary Court of Directors), presiding. ; 

The chairman, in opening the proceedings, expressed his regret— 
which would be shared by all present—that the President, Lord 
Rosebery, was unable to be present and take the chair. _ 

The secretary read the notice convening the meeting and the 
minutes of the 114th annual general court, held on 1st March, 1928, 
which were approved ; and the report and accounts were taken as read. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the chairman 
referred with great regret to the death of Sir Henry Cook, W.S., the 
senior member of the ordinary court of directors, and the Hon. Lord 
Trayner, LL.D., one of the extraordinary directors of the society. He 
also stated that the directors had elected as an ordinary director the 
Marquess of Linlithgow, K.T., who has been an extraordinary director 
and vice-president since 1910; also that an extraordinary court of 
directors had appointed the Very Reverend Sir George Adam Smith, 
Principal of Aberdeen University, who has for many years been one 
of the extraordinary directors, to be a vice-president in place of Lord 
Linlithgow. ; 

Continuing, he said : We are glad to report that the new business of 
1928 considerably exceeded that of 1927, which itself showed a large 
increase over that of the previous year, 1926. We granted last year 
new life assurances to the total amount of £3,362,000, of which £189,000 
was reassured with other offices, leaving net assurances of £3,173,000. 
The gross amount exceeded that of 1927 by £383,000, and the corre- 
sponding increase in the net amount after deduction of reassurances 
was £509,000. The single premiums received amounted to £89,165, 
including those payable in respect of deferred annuities, and the new 
annual premiums to £119,194. ; 

Our revenue account shows a satisfactory increase in our premium 
income, which exceeded 1$ millions sterling, and in our interest income, 
both gross and net, and the gross rate of interest, reckoned on the entire 
funds, has increased by 1s. 6d. per cent. I referred last year to an 
unwelcome increase in surrenders. I am glad to say to-day that not 
only has the increase been checked, but we are able to point to a very 
considerable fall in this item, which it is our aim to keep as low as 
practicable. This drop may of course be partly accidental, but it is, 
I hope, at least partly due to special measures which we have taken 
with the object of preventing unnecessary surrenders. Our death 
claims must always show fluctuations from year to year, and last year 
there was an upward swing to £1,282,120, which is about £147,000 in 
excess of the previous year. But the claims were satisfactory in their 
incidence, and well within the amount provided for, so that favourable 
mortality again showed a considerable contribution to surplus. 

The total income of the year amounted to £3,130,573, and the total 
outgoings to £2,414,863, showing an excess income amounting to 
£715,710, of which £712,648 falls into the life assurance fund, increasing 
it from {26,834,908 to £27,547,556. As we are now thinking quinquen- 
nially, it may be of interest to state that during the last five years the 
funds have increased from about 24} millions to 27} millions, or by 
about 13} percent. The mode of investment of this great sum is shown 
by the balance sheet. From this you will see that, while we still hold 
a large amount in British Government securities, we have made further 
progress in our policy of reducing this item as opportunity offers, and 
reinvesting in securities of a wider range and yielding a higher rate of 
interest. The effect of this process is to be seen in the increase of the 
overhead rate of interest to which I have already referred. While we 
are amply satisfied as to the soundness of the assets, and indeed keep 
them under constant review, it is our custom at each quinquennial 
investigation to appoint a committee of directors to overhaul the assets 
and report specially upon them to the members. You will see that the 
Committee’s report is entirely satisfactory, and it is confirmed by the 
auditor, who certifies, in the restrained language laid down by Act of 
Parliament, that the assets are in the aggregate fully of the value 
Stated. The market values in fact show a considerable surplus over 
the balance sheet figures, and this surplus forms an inner reserve which 
not only helps to keep up our rate of interest—a very important factor 
in the working of our business—but also supplies a comfortable buffer 
against the possible depreciation of prices in the future. The members 
will appreciate that ample reserves not only make for financial strength, 
which must be our first consideration, but also conserve our future 
Profit-earning power. We have borne this in mind in valuing our 
liabilities as well as our assets. We have valued the liabilities on the 
same basis as regards mortality tables as in 1923, and, as before, only 
the pure or net premiums have been taken into account, the whole of 
the loading being reserved as a provision for expenses, contingencies 
and Profits. But on this occasion the net rate of interest assumed and 
anticipated in the valuation is 2% per cent., as compared with 3 per cent. 
00 previous occasions, and by the adoption of the lower rate the reserves 

ave been considerably strengthened. These stronger reserves having 
been made, and our general reserve fund of £350,000 maintained in 
addition, there remains a surplus of £3,034,247, which is the largest 
for any five years in the history of the society. This surplus has 
enabled us to declare a bonus for the past five years at the very high 
tate of {2 2s. per cent. per annum, calculated—as you must not forget 
—not only on the sums assured, but also on existing bonuses, so that 
the actual rate of bonus addition, if reckoned on the original sums 
assured alone, ranges from £2 2s. per cent. for recently effected policies 
up to about 5 per cent. per annum, or 25 per cent. for the quinquennium, 
re the oldest cases. This bonus will absorb the sum of £2,953,000, 
faving an undivided balance of £81,247 to be carried forward. 





The rate of bonus we have now declared is nearly 25 per cent. in 
excess of the pre-war rate, and is even higher than the rate which we 
declared five years ago, although on that occasion the bonus was 
partly provided out of a special source, and accordingly the rate was 
then regarded as, and frankly stated to be, at a special rate, a repetition 
of which was not to be expected. We, however, then went on to say 
that we were not without hope that it might be possible at the next 
investigation—that is, the one just concluded—to declare a bonus 
somewhat higher than the pre-war rate, and you will admit that in 
this matter we have been better than our word. As the quinquennium 
wore on and we examined the results of each year, we felt justified 
in making gradual increases in the rate of intermediate bonus, which 
is allowed under our liberal regulations not only in the case of claims, 
but also in case of surrenders of policies during the quinquennium. 
Now that the results of the full period are available, they must, I 
think, be as gratifying to our fellow-members as they are to the directors 
themselves, for we are able to point to the strongest reserves, the largest 
quinquennial surplus, and the highest rate of compound bonus in our 
history. Bonuses depend upon surplus, and the surplus depends upon 
conditions current from time to time, so I shall not be so foolish as 
to indulge in prophecy. But having made the high reserves which are 
so necessary to support the maintenance of a high and greatly increased 
rate of bonus, we have every hope that the rate we have declared for 
the past five years, high though it is, is one that we shall be able to 
maintain in the future—unless there should be some considerable 
change in conditions, such as would affect all offices in common. We 
have therefore had no hesitation in fixing the same rate—{2 2s. per 
cent. compound—for the intermediate bonus to be allowed in respect 
of claims and surrenders arising during the current year. 

It is a matter of great regret that our manager and actuary, Mr. 
Lidstone, whose ability and skill have contributed in large measure to 
the successful results of the quinquennium, is forced on grounds of 
health to resign his post; his position in the insurance world is one of 
outstanding eminence, and the society in its time has had no more 
loyal and devoted servant. I am glad to be able to inform you that 
we not going to lose him altogether, and that, after a period of well- 
merited rest, he will join the Board as an ordinary director. We have 
appointed Mr. Sharp, our present secretary, to succeed him as manager 
and actuary. From our knowledge and experience of Mr. Sharp’s 
ability and capacity we are confident that he possesses the qualifica- 
tions necessary for this responsible post, and I am sure you will be 
glad, as we are, that we have been able not only to make the principal 
appointment, but also all the consequential ones from within our own 
service. (Applause.) 

In conclusion, I will only repeat what we have said in our report, that 
we can with complete confidence say to-day, as we said five years ago, 
that we believe the society was never in a stronger position or the bonus 
prospects more favourable. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts having been unanimously adopted, the 
retiring directors re-elected and the auditor re-appointed, the thanks 
of the meeting were accorded to the directors, agents and officials for 
their services during the past year, and the proceedings terminated with 
a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman. 


RNUI 


EACH YEAR 


5 , we need 1,000,000 5 /- 
contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.’ 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
OVER 61,700 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-Boat in your Will? 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 
Honorary Treaswrer. Scoretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road. London, W.C. 2. 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, LrTpD., 
Ninth Exhibition of 
THE SEVEN AND FIVE SOCIETY, 
155 New Bond Street, W.Tr. 


TO LET 
EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 


nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts.—Westeram 4948. 





























XFORDSHIRE.—To let, furnished, Country House. Delightfully 
situated, 600 feet up. Under 2 hours London. Fine lounge, 5 bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, cloakroom, old garden. 3 guineas per week and efficient houseman- 

gardener.—Apply H. W. Jones, Sibford, near Banbury. 





O LET.—April—September or shorter period, furnished house near 
Holland Park Tube Station. Two large sitting, five bedrooms, garden, square 
garage.—Apply Box 486, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, way, 

London, W.C. 2. 





ORNWALL, near Gorran Haven, small farmhouse to let, furnished, 
May, June, July; large living room, seven beds; $ mile from lovely coves, unspoilt 
district ; 2} gns. per week.—Poruam, Aubrey House, Twicke 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY. 


The Council of the University invites applications for the Chair 
of Botany, vacant by the death of Professor R. H. Yapp. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 

Twenty-four copies of applications, which may be accompanied by 
copies of not less than three testimonials, references, or other 
credentials, should be forwarded to the Registrar, University Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, to reach him not later the 16th March, 1929. 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter upon his 
duties on the rst of October next. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

The University, C. G. Burton, 
Birmingham. Secretary. 
February, 1929. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


* The Senate invite applications for the University Chair of Imperial 
Economic Relations tenable at the London School of Economics. 
Salary {1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not 
later than first post on 30th April, 1929, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W .7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 














OMEN POLICE.—Six months’ training offered to social worker 
before entering Police Force. Maintenance given. Age 25-30, height over 5 feet 


; 6 inches, sight sound without glasses.—Apply Women Patrols, 5 Cases Street, 
Liverpool. 


Mana age 33, previously employed commerce, seeks con- 
*-genial other work. Thorough business training; many years’ responsible manage- 
._..,&Tial experience in large-scale commercial affairs, and first-class business record; 
initiative, resource, energy; good linguist, German, French, Spanish, some Italian. But 
also long occupation, as matter of personal predilection, with psychology and scientific 
method; wide interest in political and social affairs and education; fair knowledge of 
literature and some aptitude with pen; in general, the writer hopes, a tolerably integrated 
civilised outlook. ould expect to prove more especially useful wherever combination of 
business experience and enterprise with general cultivation and large views is an advantage 
—from publishing to any of the more liberal and progressive types of industrial under- 
taking. But any other kind of reasonably paid employment fitting in with interests and 
inore;permanently attractive than middleman’s trading might also be considered.—Write 
Box 488, Tuk New SraTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


"THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses and 
Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

"2 Telephone: Museum 0658. 

Registrar :—Miss Cicety C. WriGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. tr. 


STUDENTSHIPS. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The University will shortly proceed to award two University Post- 
graduate Travelling Studentships, each of the value of £275 for one 
year, and two Post-graduate Studentships of the value of £150. The 
Studentships are open to both Internal and External Graduates of the 
University. Applications (on a prescribed form) must reach the Princi- 
pal Officer, University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. (from 
whom further particulars can be obtained), not later than May fst, 1929. 


St: HUGH’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Applications are invited for (1) the MARY GRAY ALLEN 
STUDENTSHIP of {100, tenable in the first instance for a year and 
available for a woman graduate qualified to undertake research or 
higher study in the University of Oxford from October, 1929. Parti- 
culars from the Principal. 

(2) a Scholarship of £50, tenable in the first instance for a year and 
available for a woman graduate qualified to read as a Senior Student 
for a Final Honour School of the University of Oxford from October, 
1929. Particulars from the Principal. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARROGATE COLLEGE. Five Entrance Scholarships open for 
competition for gg September, 1929, value {90 to £50, to girls between 12 


and 15 years of age. t date for entry forms, March 15th. Full particulars 
from Headmistress’s Secretary. 


TRAINING CENTRES 









































oe 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. Uplands Schoo} 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. An open scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for competition to 


girls over 12 and under 14, on 31st July, 1929. Last day of entry, 23rd 
Examination early in May. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristo} 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 5 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opzery Symes, Esg., mp. 
‘ses eat Me . mye ne Pog \~ BAKER, B.A. i 
e 100) tate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation 


niversities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN, 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. Entire 

charge taken if desired. Children admitted from g years of age. The teaching 

is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods of modern 
education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mitprep Srrece. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. rr. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘“‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to Principat. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). i 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature, 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application, 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
Josern WIcKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, MA. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal — 500 feet above 
sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, Surrey. 


, , 

ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSs. 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
Intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to i resource and initiative by practical work. The = will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, a Cookery, 200 guineas a Taye Gerrard's Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 
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HE OLD RECTORY, DENHAM, BUCKS. 


Principal: Miss D. Se.sy, B.Sc., King’s College, and Maltman’s Green. 
School of Domestic Science run on modern lines. Music, Art, Languages, Gardening, 
Poultry-keeping, Golf, Riding, Tennis. Delightful house in old-world grounds near 
London. Study bedrooms. Fees {180 a year or £65 a single term. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and as 
members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to health 


and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well-qualified staff. 
Principal: Berta S. HuMPHREY. 


THE WARREN SCHOOL, MALDON, ESSEX 


Principal: Miss OLIVE SADD. Educated: Roedean School. 
Bracing East Coast climate. Essentially a school for children (4-12) whose parents are 
living abroad, and specially desire a home atmosphere. : . 
Highly recommended by Major and Mrs. Keenlyside (parents of past pupil), West 
Mersea, Essex—late of Madras. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS), Friends House, Euston 


Road, Sunday, March roth, at 6.30: “Things Seen in South Wales.” Speaker, John 
S. Hoyland, M.A. 

















THE POETRY LOVERS’ FELLOWSHIP. 


Miss Audrey Hodgson will give a reading from the works of 
John Masefield at the Royal Chapel of the Savoy, Savoy Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, March 11, at 6 p.m. 





THEATRE 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

° | ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of G astics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gy tics on the Swedish System, 

Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 

For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E.1).— 
University Courses IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, 


Mechanical and Electrical). Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 
Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


THE NEW STATESMAN 


Postal Subscription Rates. 
One Year post free... is as ‘an 
Six Months - “ae 
Three Months ,,_ 5; ee poe ea 7s. 6d. 


Subscriptions should be addressed to The Manager, THE 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 

















30s. Od. 
15s. Od. 


eee eee eee 

















—— Evgs. 8.30. Matinees, Thurs., Sats. 2.30. Sloane 5137 


“THE RUMOUR,” by C. K. Munro. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


7 SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim oT 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 





UTHORS’ MSS, Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—Darwy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS 
REST HOMES, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
| yoo HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. 


Electric radiators in all ms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 
8s. 6d. per night.—Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High-class 


Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 
P. H. Rocrrs (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 














OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—‘‘Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. 

B Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2} gns. 
Tel.: 3130.—Miss GamBLe. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 

with baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost.—Tele.: 341. Lift. 


ONGSHAW—THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated 


on National Trust property, on beautiful Derbyshire Moors.— Apply Holiday 
Fellowship, Ltd., “‘ Highfield,”” London, N.W. rz. 











EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W., Vegetarian Guest House. South 
aspect. Sunny balconies, garden, tennis.—Illustrated Prospectus from Mrs.Wyxng, 


ACKSETTOWN, Henfield, Sussex. A place of REST and Recu- 
peration for tired professional women and others. Own room. Sunny garden 
Supervised by Medical Women. Fully Trained Matron. No mental cases. 

4-8 guineas weekly. Week-ends from 25s.—Secretary, 15 Eaton Gardens, Hove. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Wee for a term or longer, a boy or girl about 6 to 8 years of 


age to be a companion in home toa little girl. The home is run on careful progres- 

sive lines, is situated in beautiful, healthy country an hour from London, and has 

good school in neighbourhood. Only living expenses and day-school fees asked for. The 

ag are well known and would of course exchange fullest references. —Reply to Box 487, 
HE New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








EQUIRED, conversational lessons in German at week-ends. State 
terms.—C., 24 West Hill, Highgate, N. 6. 


I AM URGENTLY Commissioned to buy Sporting Oil Paintings and 
18th Century Portraits. Prices no object.—Write full details, “‘ American Agent,” 
Mays, 24 Bury Street, S.W. 1. 


LOTTED CREAM (Devonshire) made from pure whole milk. A 
meg A od the convalescent. Send P.O. 2/6 for trial order } lb.—Lordsmead Dairy, 


ere, 











OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS — Original exclusive de- 


signs from 2 gns.—Write Osporngs, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle St., London, W.1. 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally = by expert knitters, plain or 
in the famous “ Fair Isle’’ Patterns, from the soft, light, elastic native wools. 

At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send postcard for illustrated 
booklet to: S.T.71, Wu. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


IRED OF GASPERS?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. A smooth, 
sweet smoke. 7s. od. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 388. for 500, postage 9d.; 

758. per 1,000, POST FREE. Send remittance to manufacturers, _ 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a brochure 
of his Private Lessons in Public Spea ; Vocabulary; Seq : 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. PROPOSING TOASTS, Bre. 
Voice production, Breathing, Reciting.—4e1 Strand, W.C. 2 (opposite Hotel Ceeil). 

















gag ony Ideal holidays on Social lines at High Cliff Guest 
House. Special Easter programme. Syllabus from Dept. N.S. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
en stating shades desired.— James StrEET TweEp Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 





USTRIAN TYROL. Mountains, pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, 


flowers. Spring specially beautiful—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 
im-Stubai. 


” HE WILD PARTY ” by Joseph Moncure March. What offers ? 
nw No. 489, THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
C. 2. 

















Spring Books Supplement 
THE NEW STATESMAN 











Next Week, March 16 

















REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 


Chief Office : Oxford Street, Manchester. 


(Incorporated in England 1864.) 





Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 
3ist December, 1928. 





participating Policies. 


the year. 


since its establishment. 


being an increase of £251,365. 





Reversionary Bonus of £2 4s. Od. per cent. again declared on all Ordinary Branch 


Total Income for year £10,310,975, being an increase of £680,711 over the previous year. 
Total Assets at end of the year, £42,866,260, being an increase of £3,589,632 during 


Total Claims Paid in the year, £3,868,535. The Company has paid £56,977,564 in claims 

The Total Assurances existing on December 31st, 1928, amounted to £60,501,567 in the 
Ordinary Branch and £82,568,469 in the Industrial Branch. 

The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £3,702,345, being an increase 


of £257,336 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it was £4,632,782, 


The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman. 
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The Largest Insurance Institution 
_-~ in the British Empire 


t 





THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE 
EIGHTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 
YEAR ENDING 31ST DECEMBER, 1928. 





Ordinary Branch 








New Sums Assured - - - - - - £17,401,001 
Total Sums Assured & Bonus - - £182,491,792 
Premiums received - - - = - - £11,778,847 
Payments to Policyholders - - - £11,062,244 
Policyholders’ share of profits - - - £2,365,902 


£2 10s.% Whole 
Life Assurances 





e Reversionary Bonus- - - - - [e Sa % Belew. 
_ +? ment Assurances 

oiborn ars 

mene London, E.C.s 


£2 19 ’ 000 ; 000 New Sums Assured - - - - = = £58,511,995 


Total Sums Assured & Bonus - - £458,417,970 


. . Premiums received - - - - = = £17,143,456 

Total Claims Paid exceed Payments to Policyholders - - - -£11,613,501 
£3 l 3 000 000 Policyholders’ share of profits - - - £3,265,306 

’ , Reversionary Bonus - - - - = = - £1 148.% 


Payments to Policyholders in 1928 


$23,852,855 General Branch 


Copies P f the Diieteed Report, /_— Premiums received -- +e es © £1,753,719 
Payments to Policyholders - - - - €1,177,110 
Speech and Prospectus, forwarded on 


application. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Assurance Company Limited 
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